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ITH every prospect of the severest hard times at home this 
W winter, England has entered upon a needless and expensive 
war with Afghanistan,—a war without adequate’ motive, and cer- 
tain to be disastrous whether it succeed or fail. Should Eng- 
land conquer Afghanistan, she must abandon the safe frontier of 
the Himalayehs and court that very collision with Russia in 
Central Asia which it has been her policy to avoid. If she fail, her 
Indian empire will have received a severe blow, and her hold upon 
her Hindoo sibjects will be decidedly weakened. Wahabee fanati- 
cism, already powerful among her Moslem subjects, will spread like 
wildfire; and there will be a “ war of zeal’ to convert India, now 
‘“‘a house of confusion,” into the home of the true faith. Ofcourse, 
the former will be the less of the two dangers, and it is impossible not 
to admire the pluck with which this imperial people take up every 
new conquest to which their extended frontier invites them. Their 
god Terminus has never gone backward, except in one memora- 
ble instance. But, none the less, imperialism is politically immoral, 
--is the murder of nations from base motives. And the imperial- 
ism of England never wore a baser aspect than at this moment, 
when its partnership with jingoism robs it of its last claim upon 
either sympathy or admiration. 

The constitutional aspect of the question is not without interest 
for Americans. Some among us are disposed to contrast unfavor- 
ably our methods of government with those of England. But no 
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American president could involve the country in war, without even 
going through the forms consulting the representives of the people 
on the subject. There is, indeed, a tradition to the same effect in 
England, but there are statesmen with whom constitutional tradi- 
tions count for very little. And the Earl of Beaconsfield is one of 
these. He will not even receive a deputation which approaches 
him with a remonstrance against impending war. 

The financial basis of the war is not yet settled, so far as the 
despatches give us information. Some Englishmen say that the 
Exchequer must bedr the expense, since the Indian treasury is 
exhausted. - Others protest against this bad precedent, on the 
ground that Indian statesmen and generals will not stop their con- 
quests short of the North Pole, if they feel that they can call upon 
the home government to pay the costs. The poverty of India is 
regarded as a wholesome check upon the ambitions of the official 
class, and the proposal to use the English Exchequer is feared asa 
bad precedent. Nor is the Exchequer so overflowing at present as 
to warrant extensive drafts on it. A very large deficit will be 
shown in the forthcoming budget, instead of the surplus which Mr. 
Gladstone uniformly reported. The English taxpayer begins to 
feel that his pocket calls for a change of government; but since 
1869 the taxpayers no longer elect the Parliament, and nothing 
brings home the evils of expensive government to the“ residuum.” 


? 





THE political situation created by the Treaty of Berlin, shows 
somewhat clearer signs of permanence. “Order reignsin’’ Bosnia 
and Herzegovina; the advance of the Austrian troops has stopped 
short of the Albanian districts; the Porte has at last made up its 
mind to do something for Greece, and to go through the form of 
reforming its rule in Asia Minor. The only unsettled points are 
its relations with Russia. The withdrawal of the Czar’s troops has 
been countermanded, and until all treaty obligations have been dis- 
charged, they will remain within easy march of Constantinople. 

We suspect that hostile relations to Russia are kept open at 
the instance of England, and in the expectation that there are im- 
pending complications with Russia which may make it useful to 
keep Turkey on the verge of war. The jingos have set their heart 
ona crescentade in behalf of the Sultan; they have been disappointed 
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of their desire once by Gladstone and the tax-payers. But they 
have not given it up. 


A MANIA for king-killing seems to be spreading in Europe. 
The socialists, despairing of every other approach to revolutionary 
chaos, seem to have hit on the assassination of the royal caste as 
the one possible means to that end, which they still possess. They 
have, of course, greatly injured their cause by this decision. The 
attacks upon the aged Emperor of Germany excited such abhor- 
rence, that the soldier who volunteered to execute-one of the assas- 
sins and refused all compensation for it, was held to be ennobled 
by the deed, and became the hero of the drawing-rooms; while 
severe laws for the suppression of the very opinions of the socialists 
have been enacted and widely enforced. The attempt on the life 
of the poor young King of Spain, the most estimable and the most 
beloved of all the royal caste, excited not less horror, and the 
Spanish government wisely entrusted the person of their monarch 
to the love of his people, abstaining from new legislation and even 
from stricter precautions. King Humbert of Italy has no such 
personal claims upon the affection of his people. But he is to 
them the symbol of that hard-won unity of Italy, which they prize 
so highly that it helps them to forget the political evils of their 
situation. Besides, he is the heir of a heroic line, who believed in 
Italy and made sacrifices for her sake, when all other sovereigns 
seemed banded together for her destruction. The recent attempt 
on the king’s life has therefore aroused no less horror and indig- 
nation. From pope to peasant, every class of Italians uttered a cry 
of horror; the radical premier interposed his own person to save 
the king, and was severely wounded; the séirri hardly saved the 
assassin from being torn in pieces by the mob. 

In Italy Socialism seems to have taken deep root, and to. have 
spread far and wide, especially among the rising generation. The 
habits of secret conspiracy, fostered by long ages of foreign des- 
potism, takes this new shape. Society is still in great part honey- 
combed by secret associations, like the old Cardonari, but without 
their patriotic motive. All the hate and destructive passion which 
Bourbon and Austrian rule had engendered, is now directed 
against the very order of society, and the disappointments felt by 
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those who looked to Italian unity as the beginning of the golden 
age, have helped to the same result. Were king-killing the only 
crimes of these fanatics, they might be pitied in their delusions. 
But what shall we say when explosive bombs are thrown into the 
ranks of regiments, and among crowds of innocent civilians gath- 
ered by some loyal or patriotic instinct? Centuries ago, they 
would have said that an evil spirit of enmity and destruction some- 
times takes possession of men, and prompts them to do evil for 
evil’s sake. Our century seems to have rejected that explanation, 
but it has certainly devised no intelligible substitute for it. 


Tue failure of Mr. Evarts to secure a reopening from the British 
government of the Fisheries Award is to be regretted on quite 
other grounds than that it makes it necessary to pay over a sum of 
money out of the United States Treasury. It will strengthen the 
hands of the less scrupulous among our statesmen, who hold that 
nations are not bound by any delicate considerations of honor in 
international relations, and that the coarsest maxims of unscrupu- 
lous traders are good enough for the management of diplomacy. 
An award which is on the face of it grossly unjust, which requires 
us to pay three to four times the amount of license asked of American 
vessels to legalize their enjoyment of all the in-shore fisheries in 
question, besides relinquishing duties to nearly three times that 
amount, has been pronounced by the majority only of a board of 
arbitration. The Treaty contained no provision sanctioning the 
decision of a majority in this case, as it sanctioned such a decision 
in all other cases of arbitration under that Treaty. Both on tech- 
nical grounds, therefore, and those of substantial justice, the case 
was open to reconsideration. But the English answer is in sub- 
stance: ‘Gentlemen, we don’t mean to allow the decision to be 
questioned, for it has been in our favor.” 

‘If England can: afford this line of action, we can. Even asa 
question of money in our treasury, we can afford it, for the pay- 
ment of the Fisheries Award makes it likely that not a penny of the 
nine millions left after paying the private claims under the Geneva 
Award, will ever be refunded. Up to this date the advocates of 
the plan to refund that money—and our readers will remember 
that we are of the number—have had a strong case. They have 
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appealed to the national conscience and sense of honor, with evi- 
dent indications of a successful result: They may still urge that no 
other course is open to us with honor, but they will be met by 
the retort, that if the Geneva Award was in excess of private 
claims, that of Halifax was far more in excess, and yet the United 
States has had to pay it. It will be said that it will be time 
enough to pay back this money, when John Bull resolves to make 
an honest investigation of the amount justly due in the Fisheries 
case and refunds the surplus. The decision which gave us the 
larger amount at Geneva is just as valid as that which gave him 
the lesser one at Halifax. 

It is true that the absolute standard of right binds the United 
States to refund the nine millions, even though they were cheated 
at Halifax. But it is hard to get a nation to believe that it is 
bound to be more honest to others than they are to it. We 
do not think the proposal to refund altogether lost as yet, but 
we would have it put hereafter in this shape :—that whatever is 
left after payment of private claims, and after deducting seventy- 
five per cent. of the Halifax Award, be handed over to the English 
Exchequer. 

This disagreement adds one more to the reasons for the popu- 
lar dissatisfaction with arbitration as a method of settling interna- 
tional difficulties. This is not the less true, although the case is no 
fair instance of arbitration. The whole constitution of the Board was 
unsatisfactory, for no Belgian should be accepted by any foreign 
power as an arbitrator where English interests are at stake. Since 
1830, Belgium has been little more than a political appendage to 
England. And the Board showed, in the actual results of its de- 
liberations, that it was either grossly incompetent to discharge the 
duties required of it, or else grossly unfair in their discharge. 

The present payment secures all the rights in question to ° 
American fishermen until the year 1884. But it is altogether cer- 
tain that no proposal to renew it, or even to open negotiations on 
the subject, will be listened to by the American Senate. For the 
future our neighbors will assess and collect such licenses on inshore 
fishing as they choose, without drawing on the United States 
Treasury. 


“It might have been worse!” is hardly a note of triumph; and 
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yet there has been among the Republicans a good deal of jubila- 
tion over the November elections, which has this for its burden. 
The House is lost as well as the Senate, but the Democratic 
majority is reduced instead. of being increased. Nothing can be 
carried, as a party measure, over the President’s veto in the next 
Congress, any more than in this. And should the next Presiden- 
tial election throw the choice of the President upon the House, the 
Republicans have a majority of State delegations, and will in that 
case elect the President. Still more important is the indication 
that the Democrats are not to elect the President in 1880 after all. 
They still can count on the solid vote of the South, but New York, 
Connecticut and New Jersey having gone Republican, nothing but 
Indiana is certain to vote with the South. It might certainly have 
been worse for the Republicans. A solid North was more than 
they had hoped for. But thanks, partly to the attitude assumed 
by the South in Congress, and their treatment of the colored voters, 
and partly to the cipher disclosures, the North is more solidly Re- 
publican than the most sanguine political prophet would have 
dared to predict. Had the next President been chosen in 1878, 
there can hardly be a doubt as to which of the parties who would 
have nominated him. 

As we have said, the Republicans owe more to the demerits of 
their enemies than to their own merits. The Democrats through- 
out the country, having failed to utter any hearty repudiation of 
the cipher villanies, and having shown a disposition to palliate the 
wickedness of that procedure, they were justly held responsible 
for it at the polls. They would now like to get rid of this respon- 
sibility, but it is too late, for it is of no use to plead after the ver- 
dict. 

Besides ttiis, the course adopted by the Southern Democrats 
toward the colored voters lost the party many votes in these elec- 
tions, and will cost it still more in the future. We are not of the 
number who look to see any Southern state permanently controlled 
by the colored vote. We believe that the classes which weigh 
most in a social and moral sense, will in the long run control those 
who merely count most. We should have very little faith in the 
future of Democracy, if we believed that mere majorities could 
rule. But the South have shown that they have not the slightest 
faith in anything but brute force and fraud. The white Demo- 
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crats of South Carolina have put themselves on the moral level of 
the corrupt Republican legislature which for a time dominated 
over that state; they have robbed themselves of the real, substantial 
sympathy which had been extended to them by great bodies of 
their Northern fellow citizens, and they have managed to make Ma- 
son and Dixon’s Line once more a line of political significance. 
Nothing but a thorough examination into elections held in Lousiana, 
Florida and South Carolina, and a rejection of those who were 
not lawfully elected, can save the Democratic party from the disas- 
trous results which are ahead of it. But we fear that the Demo- 
cratic House is quite incapable of so inuch virtue, and all the more 
incapable because of its reduced majority. It is certainly not the 
interest of the Republicans as partisans that their enemies should 
clear their skirts in this matter. 

One good result we hope from this evil state of things, and that 
is the growth of a conviction that the national government is the 
only competent guardian of the life and liberties of its people: In 
no other civilized country could such atrocities have been perpe- 
trated, while the national executive sat as a powerless spectator, 
and the national courts were obliged to confess their want of juris- 
diction. The superstition of state rights should have been cast out 
of the Constitution at the close of the war, of which it was the 
leading cause, and the national government should have been made 
the supreme judge in all cases and causes whatsoever. We shall 
come to that yet. South Carolina is helping us to it. 

The Greenback vote has shown itself powerful enough to pre- 
vent the victorious party, in most of the States, from getting any- 
thing more than a plurality, instead of the usual majority. Were 
it able and willing to unite its*forces with the minority, a transfer 
of power would be the result. And shquld the movement go on 
gathering strength, as it has done during the last two years, the 
result might be equally disastrous. That it is to come to a stand, 
seems to be the conclusion of many Republican politicians; but of 
this we are not so certain. Should the hard times continue, and 
should the party prune off its fiat money doctrines, and other ab- 
surdities, and adopt a more rational platform, it would then be- 
gin to get control of many votes, which have not as yet been cast 
for it. But a law to retire the national bank currency, and to sub- 
stitute national money to the same amount, would rob the move- 
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ment of all its ratson @etre, and nearly all its power. If the 
Democrats are wise, this is the direction in which they will move. 
It is their one chance to make a good point against the Republi- 
cans. 


Ir is not often that the defeat of local political aspirations ex- 
cites such hearty gratification throughout the country, as did the 
failure of Mr. B. F. Butler to elect himself Governor of Massachu- 
setts. It is amazing to find that such a multitude of voters could 
be found to cast their suffrage for such a man. Had not a great 
number of Democrats voted for Mr. Talbot, instead of the regular 
nominee of the party, the result might have been disastrous. But 
the election shows that in spite of the great changes which have 
taken place in the population of the Bay State, there is still prin- 
ciple enough in her people to rally them, without distinction of 
party, to resist the election of a man whom they could not respect 
to an office which implies respect. 


A very important and interesting trial has been going on in the 
United States District Court at Baltimore, but without attracting 
much attention either there or in other cities. For some time 
past the authorities have suspected the practice of gross frauds in 
the revenue in the importation and the reéxportation of sugars. 
Duties are assessed upon sugars in proportion to their quality, 
which has been tested solely by their color. It has been assumed 
that whatever made them vary from whiteness was the molasses 
left in the manufacture, and that thé amount thus left was the factor 
which determined the relative value of two sugars. This Dutch 
Standard was devised for sugars made in the old way in open pans 
and merely drained ; but the manufacture has undergone a complete 
revolution in recent years. Sugar is now refined in vacuum pans and 
“cured” by the centrifugal process; the conversion of all the sac- 
charine substance into sugar has been carried to greater perfection, 
and the amount lost by being left in the condition of molasses, has 
been reduced to a very small percentage. And yet a very large 
amount of low grade sugar still continues to enter our ports, 
coming from establishments which certainly could not find their 
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interest in leaving the juice of the sugar-cane in such a condition 
as the color of their product seemed to indicate. A suspicion 
arose that high-grade sugars are colored with some foreign sub- 
stance in order to rank as sugars of a low grade, and that they 
were easily purified of this coloring matter, either for sale in our 
own market, or for reéxportation. In the latter case the government 
of course refunded the duties supposed to have been paid in the 
first instance, and as the sugars were now evidently of a high 
grade, and had not passed through American refineries, the duties 
refunded were, of course, much greater than those originally paid. 
The loss of the revenue from this source is estimated at ten mil- 
lions a year. 

The case on trial at Baltimore elicited evidence of scientific ex- 
perts—among whom were Dr. Moore of Jersey City, Drs. Genth 
and Sadtler of the University of Pennsylvania, Prof. Johnson 
of Yale and Prof. Collier of Washington,—who explained - the 
method of deception employed. They had been furnished with 
samples of sugars so dark, that when they washed them with com- 
mon molasses under the eyes of the court, their color was ma- 
terially improved, thus demonstrating that their darkness of shade 
was not due to the only legitimate source of color. They also 
showed that the coloring substance used was a compound of sugar 
with sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), whose presence they detected by 
quantitative analyses in amounts which forbade any notion of its 
being other than an artificial addition. When they burnt the sugar, 
they got no carbonate of potash, such as is found in the ashes of every 
vegetable substance, but they got the sulphate, for the reason that 
all the carbonic acid had been driven out and the potash taken up 
by the powerful acid which was present in such quantities. And 
they showed that the coloring matter was added mechanically after 
the sugar was crystallized, and did not result from the process of 
refining, for some of the lumps contained in the samples were fairly 
black on the inside, but had crystals of light color on the outside. 

The results of the trial in such a city as Baltimore and under 
our present jury system, have been eminently satisfactory. The 
government did not press a verdict charging the defendants per- 
sonally with fraud, but only such a verdict on the facts as would 
lead to the setting aside the Dutch Standard asa test of quality. The 
government can now collect all back duties on these sugars, and 
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can compel the repayment into the Treasury of all the drawbacks 
allowed on exportation. But it is understood that the Treasury 
does not intend to give up the matter with this decision. Probably 
the next trial will be in New York, where a good deal of stir has 
been created about the question. 


Our Philadelphia “ Society for Organizing Charitable Relief and 
Repressing Mendicancy,” is getting well under way in most of the 
wards before the setting in of winter. The 22d, 14th, 30th, 7th, 8th, 
oth, 1oth, 13th, 15th, 29th, 26th, 24th and 27th, are already organ- 
ized in connection with the society, and others are in hand. By the 
beginning of next vear, the great majority of the wards will have 
associations at work through their boards of directors. The quality 
of what has been effected thus far is even more encouraging than 
its quantity. The people seem to take hold with a quiet enthusi- 
asm for the ideas of the new movement, and a hearty desire to 
know exactly what is proposed and to do it. And this not true 
only of those who are new beginners in the field. The represen- 
tatives and adherents of the existing charities are among the pro- 
minent champions and friends of the movement, as they recognize 
that there is no purpose either to depreciate or to displace them, 
but only a desire to enable them to carry out their own ideas inore 
fully than they have been able to do. 

Nor has the new society lacked that disguised blessing, a 
“candid friend”’ to tell it of its faults. A good deal of pains has 
been taken to prejudice the public mind through the press and by 
circulars addressed to persons of prominence, but as yet with no 
results. The public have been vainly warned that this is a political 
scheme, although it fully represents all political parties, as well as 
all types of religious belief, and has been careful to constitute the 
ward boards of persons not in any way prominent in political life. 
The only basis of the charge is the fact that in the central board,— 
made up of picked men from these ward boards and the benevolent 
societies, and containing about one hundred persons,—seats are 
given to the six city officials, whose duties bring them into contact 
with the care of the poor. This board will have no control of the 
funds raised for relief, and no power to appoint the officers em- 
ployed to dispense it; yet it seems that these six are certain to 
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outvote the rest of the hundred, to seize on the treasuries of the 
thirty-three ward associations, and to appoint all the officers, and 
prevent anybody getting relief unless he votes right! 

The other objection chiefly urged is that the plan is a very ex- 
pensive one. It is to spend—we are told—vast sums in office 
expenses and salaries. But, in fact, the amount of expense is ab- 
solutely under control of the directors in each ward association. 
The society is chiefly anxious that they shall minimize it to the ut- 
most. It suggests and even urges them to unite with each other 
in having the same office and the same superintendent for two or 
even three wards, wherever it is possible. That the work of investi- 
gation and registration, which these superintendents are to under- 
take ought to be done, no body ‘has even doubted. That it can be 
done by unpaid agents, nobody has asserted. And the gist of this 
plan is to employ just the smallest number of them that can be ex- 
pected to do the work efficiently, to pay them just the lowest sala- 
ries for which competent men can be had, and to select them with 
reference to their competence and nothing else. The professional 
beggars of the city extract from the pockets of our people some- 
thing over ten times the amount specified in the most extravagant 
estimates of the cost of the new society and its associations. And 
those estimates, whether put forward in good faith or not, are ab- 
surdly exaggerated and misleading. 


o 


ART INDUSTRY AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1878. 
(Adapted from the Report of Hofrath J. Von Falke of Vienna.) 


I. JAPAN. 
N the last decade, this remarkable little country has accomplished 
great progress, as we all know, in the way of internal reform, 


adoption of European and American institutions, steam engines, 
implements and all manner of things practical. They are making 
haste to dock their pig-tails and top-knots, and we see them, both 
at home and abroad, rushing madly into swallow-tail coats, chimney 
pot hats and all the other paraphernalia of our picturesque male 
attire of the period. They are anxious to copy western civilization 
with all its faults, and we cannot wonder, therefore, at their art- 
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industry bearing the evidence of being influenced by European 
ideas of decoration and, most frequently, by those which possess 
no higher artistic merit than the chimney-pot hat or the swallow- 
tail coat. If in the Vienna Exhibition of 1873 and in that of 
Philadelphia in 1876, we admired Japan for its highly original and 
peculiar products, in particular their antique work, we cannot help 
coming to the conclusion that their present exhibit—with excep- 
tions, to be sure—shows the evil influence of Western meretricious 
decoration upon the art-industry of a little Eastern nation which re- 
mained unrivalled in its way, as long as it stuck to its own art and 
worked for its home trade only. 

Of quantity, there is no lack. Bronzes, enamels, porcelain, lac- 
quer, carved wood work, textile fabrics, embroideries, all in the well 
known quaint, bizarre designs and showing the usual neat and high- 
ly finished workmanship, the same delicate handling of color. But 
on most of all this, the brand of occidental principles or false princi- 
ples of art is more or less plainly to be seen. Here we perceive some 
porcelain vases—admirable otherwise—ornamented by an imita- 
tion of twisted cord, with knotted bow and tassel as though tied to- 
gether ; and yonder we behold the oramentation of classic Greece on 
modern Japanese enameland porcelain. The influence of European 
industry is even more palpable in the Japanese bronzes, of which 
there is a host, all more or less shiny, whilst their antique work is 
remarkable for velvety smoothness of surface. All this gloss and 
polish—the more disagreeable the greater the amount of raised 
ornament—is clearly due to this baneful influence. 

Whenever national art-industry abandons the well-worn grooves 
in which it has run for centuries, when its creative faculties are 
worn out, it is apt to take to puerile imitation and deceit, makes 
its iron work to look like leather, wood like porcelain, and vice versa, 
and generally strives to give the material an appearance not legit- 
imately belonging to its kind, besides eking out the poverty of its 
ideas by combining materials or decorative processes not truly re- 
lated to each other. We have seen European countries pass 
through this phase, and we now see Japan commencing to do so. 
The earliest example is probably the application of gold lacquer to 
porcelain, as far back as the last century, then chiefly to hide defects 
in the porcelain. This has grown into a general practice in our 
day, and occurs frequently in vases of gigantic size. Another in- 
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stance, is the covering of porcelain with a full coat of émadl clotson- 
né. Vases, cups and other objects first appeared thus decorated 
about ten years ago, but now there is a host of them to be seen in 
Paris. Ancient Japan never produced this kind of work, but con- 
fined the application of enamel to metal only, and I cannot help 
thinking that the ancients were right in not trying to plaster a 
part-metallic coat over a material so fragile as porcelain, no matter 
how successful the workmanship of these clotsonné-on-porcelain 
vases, and notwithstanding the pretty effect of many of them. 

This coat of enamel is also applied to bronze, real polished and 
inlaid bronze vases, etc., in which the task of the enamel is only to 
lend color to certain parts, a task happily achieved in some few 
cases, but with real success only with a translucid enamel which 
has a charming effect when on dark brown bronze. The few ob- 
jects thus decorated found purchasers immediately. 

Japanese art of our day, not content with the amount of inter- 
mixture already described, in the application of lacquer to porce- 
lain, treats this coat of lacquer as metal, silver-plates and gilds it 
and apparently inlays it with threads of gold and silver, which, 
however, are really only laid on with the brush. Thus there are 
lacquer, porcelain, metal and enamel mixed up or stuck together 
quite contrary to the individual character of each. But, for all 
that, we ought not to deny that much of this has a very pretty 
effect. The Japanese artist has so true a knowledge of the latter 
that he rarely misses it entirely. And he always manages to charm 
by wonderful neatness of workmanship. 

The lacquer work, too, has degenerated. Thus, for instance, 
we perceive in it grey and grey-black tints more frequently than 
before, too highly polished surfaces, just as in the bronzes, and 
gigantic productions excelling in size all previous work, such as 
the principal show piece, a screen in gold lacquer, for which no less 
a sum than 65,000 francs is asked. 

Porcelain seems to stick more closely to ancient pattern and de- 
sign than any of the above named work, and yet of this, too, 
there are oddities and novelties to be seen; for instance, a lot of large 
vases of doubtful merit, with figures and plants of realistic design 
in high relief. Several well known kinds of pottery and porcelain 
have sadly run to seed, witness the Satsuma ware and the brilliant 
Kaga, decorated in red and gold. The latter, in the matter of 
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crude effect, rivals the lower taste of the Western art, a palpable 
leaning to which is also shown by a lot of furniture, arm-chairs, 
tables and the like, all in blue porcelain. No matter how well the 
Japanese may have managed the color and the general appearance 
or effect of all this modern work, the difference between it and 
their antique productions is too patent to admit of a moment's 
doubt as to which is the most beautiful. 

The first efforts of the Japanese in carpets smack too strongly 
of European influence to entitle them to a place for novelty or 
originality, and their textile fabrics also show that they are pander- 
ing to European taste in realistic arrangement of design, the crude 
green and red tones proving that they are seeking the trade legiti- 
mately belonging to Manchester or Birmingham. More’s the pity. 
The amateur passes it all by with a shrug, whilst he never fails to 
derive pleasure from the productions in which Japan has preserved 
intact its own peculiar designs. 


II. CHINA. 


The Chinese are not as intelligent and as inventive as the Japa- 
nese, nor as quick to adopt European civilization. Their pig-tail 
sticks more firmly, and they are evidently not in a hurry to cut it off 
and to don our swallow-tail coat and white choker. Hence their 
art-industry has preserved its ancient raiment, as to general form 
and design, more carefully than the Japanese have theirs ; but ever 
since they came more freely into contact with European trade and 
industry their workmanship has ceased to be what it was, and it is 
now far behind that of the Japanese of the present day. 

And yet their show contains much that is beautiful, or that af- 
fords material for study. The exhibitors are chiefly dealers, in 
particular native exporters and bric-a-brac merchants, and they 
have a very fair collection of ancient porcelain, enamel and bronze, 
which, however, whilst unquestionably beautiful, cannot here be 
noticed otherwise than as a standard of comparison for the modern 
work exhibited. 

Unlike the Japanese, the Chinese have not extended or elabo- 
rated the manufacture of bronzes, but they have certainly worked 
hard at a revival of the émazl clotsonné work. Not following in the 
tracks of their French imitators, who usually spoil the effect of 
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color by excessive quantity of gilt metal, they have been fairly suc- 
cessful in their modern émaz cloisonné bowls, jardiniéres, vases for 
lamps, etc., which are very excellent, clear and pure in color even, 
and generally faultless as to surface. Only, we must not, as we 
see it done in this exhibition, place them alongside of the antique 
work in the same material, because we then see how much more 
crude and hard the modern is in color, as well as in depth and 
harmony of tone. 

Whilst European demand (to which, in a great measure, this 
revival of cloissoné may be due) has not tainted it as yet with false 
principles of decoration, we cannot say as much for other objects 
manufactured by the Chinese especially for the European trade. 
Conspicuous amongst such is the large quantity of furniture 
thoroughly European in pattern, but decorated @ la Chinoise. It 
is either carved of dark or light wood, or inlaid with ivory, or it is 
in red lacquer with gilt raised ornament—the latter very effective, 
but too gaudy. The combination of European shape with Chinese 
decoration is common to all these descriptions of furniture, but, 
whilst the former is thoroughly bad, the latter maintains the Chi- 
nese standard of originality and finish. All this furniture is un- 
comfortable to a degree, but as it is effective to a certain extent, it 
might answer for those whose object is show rather than comfort 
and severe taste. 

Another kind of manufacture hankering after European trade is 
the lacquer furniture of all kinds, writing and sewing tables, tea- 
trays and salvers, all in gold lacquer on black ground. The gold 
is laid on flat, not raised, as in the Japanese lacquer, and represents 
birds, plants, flowers and scenes from Chinese daily life, all very 
neatly done, but not equal to the Japanese lacquer. Like all the 
other Europeanized furniture, everything in this line more import- 
ant than the little boxes, cups, or trays is a failure, because badly 
constructed. 

The discord produced by the mixture of Chinese and European 
designs is also patent in the case of the most beautiful of their 
modern work shown in Paris—their embroiderery,—although less 
so than in the foregoing. Nowhere else in this show is the Chinese 
artist as successful as in this, and here his taste and arrangement 
of color seem to have reached the highest point. Even the 
simplest things are charming. Shawls and coverlets embroidered 
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in arabesques of the same color and, generally, of fine design, or 
the same thing in colored arabesques on white ground. Higher 
in order of merit, coverlets and table-covers in gold and color 
embroidery, often with quaint drawing of landscape and clouds. 
But the best of all are fire-screens and folding-screens, each panel 
embroidered on satin or on gold tissue and mounted in carved 
frames. Decoration, generally, foregrounds of landscape, plants, 
trees in blossom, gay birds and butterflies. The design so graceful, 
elegant, so full of “go,” so natural, and sometimes so happy and 
bold in the flight of the birds as to suggest anything but Chinese 
quaintnesss and stiffness, or, at least, so as to make us forget it. 
All is full of and glowing in color, flowers and birds play in all the 
hues of the rainbow, the feathers are admirably delicate in the 
shading, and the peacock feathers in particular, and the pearly or- 
nament are most artistically treated. Yet the eye is nowhere of- 
fended, because the color is most judiciously distributed. We 
rarely find too strong or too broad a mass of it in any one spot. 

Although the numerous objects of this kind are admirable in 
their way, they are not all equally so. The most beautiful are 
those in gold on cream-white ground; next come those on black 
ground; but those on green, yellow, or even purple ground are 
distinctly infected by European taste. However, they have still 
beauty enough left to entitle them to our admiration, and to 
cause us, for their sake, to look leniently upon much of the rubbish 
exhibited this time by the Celestial Empire. 


III. PERSIA, TUNIS, SIAM, ANAM, ETC. 

After strolling through the main avenue of the Champ de Mars 
building—France occupies one half of it, and the rest of the world 
the other—the visitor enters the pretty, ornamental grounds, ex- 
tending across the Seine, on the other bank of which there looms 
up on the hillside the Trocadero Palace, a very curious medley of 
almost all the known styles of architecture, a building hardly 
worthy of a nation counting Viollet-le-Duc amongst its architects, 
but which, nevertheless, helps to brighten up the picture with its 
crescent-shaped colonnade, its bright color, its flags and streamers, 
and with the cool cascades and fountains at its base. Then, too, 
the visitor will come across more gay flags floating over a number 
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of tents and booths, owned by the representatives of the East, a 
merry sort of fair or bazar, in which Moroccans, Greeks, Tunisians, 
Arabs, Syrians, Cretans, Chinese, Japanese, and numerous Turks 
hailing from Paris, have met for a stroke of business with the outer 
barbarians. They will offer you jewelry, genuine or false, mother- 
of-pearl, ivory, tissues, embroideries, porcelain, pottery, and what 
not, treat you to their native music, dances, coffee, or even to your 
own particular beer,—the cosmopolitan waiter rigged out for the 
nonce with a fez, a striped Bedouin garment for an apron, and the 
rest to match. If you have patience to seek, you may find here 
treasures of old oriental tissue of gold or silk, and art embroideries 
on velvet, linen or cotton, gathered together by the dealers from 
all these countries. But you will not be very favorably impressed 
by this kind of a fair, and you will come to the conclusion that it is 
scarcely within the legitimate programme of an international exhi- 
bition professing lofty purposes. 

This busy world is by no means the sole representative of the 
Eastern hemisphere, and we must return to the Champ de Mars 
building in order to examine.its duly accredited missions. On our 
way we will have a look at the French Trading Company’s (the 
“Compagnie des Indes,”’) show, which constitutes an Eastern section 
amidst the French textile fabrics. Unfortunately for the French 
manufacturers of shawls, the genuine ones of Cashmere are here 
exhibited alongside of the French imitations, which, of course, are, 
notwithstanding all their bright color and their refined French 
taste, completely thrown into the shade by the subdued yet warm 
hues, and the fascinating harmonies of color of the genuine article. 
Close by we perceive Smyrna carpets, really made in that town, 
but bya French house—Routtier and Co. The contrast of color is 
somewhat lively and, altogether, they show abundant evidence of 
Frenchified taste. 

Further on we come across various small sections bearing the 
names of Persia, Tunis, Morocco, Siam, Anam, and so forth ; the 
objects shown in each section are not, however, always native to 
the soil, because the exhibitors are chiefly exporters or Levant 
merchants, who are bound to show all their wares without being 
too nice as to the country they are supposed to represent. Thus, 
for instance, the Parisian firm Dalséme shows a great many carpets 
promiscuously in these sections, and so, of course, the unsophisti- 
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cated visitor’s mind is obscured by doubts as to the nativity of 
most of these, which, whether as fortitres or as wall decoration, 
are plentifully distributed amongst the sections named above, with- 
out the slightest regard to the name of the country that happens 
to be over the entrance. There are all kinds of them to be seen 
here, from the gay, thick pile of Morocco, the highly-colored, 
quaint patterns of Tunis, and the firm, thick pile and small pattern of 
Khorassan, to the warm-toned flower pattern of India, thick enough 
to promise everlasting wear—the visitor being left to guess, if he 
can, where each was manufactured. Most of them, however, de- 
serve notice, and especially those shown by Messrs. Dalséme. 

Persia scarcely offers much novelty to those who have seen the 
international fairs of 1873 and 1876, and the quality as well as the 
arrangement is none of the best this time; neither are the carpets 
exhibited in this section equal to those Persian carpets which 
Vincent Robinson and Co., of London, exhibited in the main tran- 
sept. We find in the Persian section their native tambour work cloth, 
already applied as covering to sets of European chairs, sofas, etc. 
North Persian velvets, heavily embroidered in silk and gold, (very 
like the same thing from Russian Caucasus), striped silks, engraved 
and pierced brass, lacquer work, gold-inlaid armor, (also vases of 
iron similarly treated), admirable open-work embroidery on linen, 
worked in the harems, and the gorgeous silks of dark, subdued 
shawl-pattern, made for the Shah’s wear only. And, to be sure, 
when we last beheld His Majesty—it was at this year’s Grand 
Prix on the course of Longchamps—he wore a garment of this 
precise pattern and material, looking very much like an old gentle- 
man’s dressing-gown. 

The representation of Persia is completed, not very happily, by 
a so-called Persian house in the Trocadero Park which possesses 
not even the merit of originality. 

Tunis also does not exhibit much that can be called novel, but 
an examination of the North-African show is worth our while, be- 
cause it still bears faint traces of ancient Moorish magnificence. 
They are most conspicuous in richly colored thick pile carpets, white 
and red-barred portiéres with broad red border, and silks in alternate 
stripes of gold and color, some of them very effective. Less pure in 
taste and already modernized, are the gold embroideries on jackets, 
bournous, head-gear and other raiment, and quite suspicious the 
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jewelry in filigree and enamel. The French imitations of this class 
of work actually exported to North Africa could not fail to pro- 
duce a pernicious influence upon the native manufacture. The 
strangest products hailing from the East are furniture (tables and 
chests of drawers) with realistic paintings of birds and flowers on 
gold ground. We must be greatly mistaken if this style of pain- 
ted furniture, of European form, too, mostly, and which looks pre- 
cisely like Dutch or Frisian peasants’ work, did not reach Tunis 
from Holland early in the eighteenth century, when Holland was 
still mistress of the seas. Sometimes, too, this kind of furniture 
is constructed quaintly, after ancient Arab fashion; for instance, a 
long wall-rack filled with pottery, the shelves of which are backed by 
looking-glass covered with geometrical patterns of interlaced gold 
ribbon, a peculiar feature of ancient Arab art. Other things, too, 
remind us of the latter, and of the extent to which its traditions 
have survived in Tunis. Among them are those cunningly contrived 
open-work lattices which do service for window glass. The rich 
have them of marble, the poor of stucco, and the specimens shown 
by Tunis are of the latter and cheaper kind. It isa pleasure to 
study their sensible and well-planned construction ; they are pierced 
horizontally, but slanting upwards, so that the slanting rays of the 
sun may not be obstructed. Finally, the Tunisian pottery, though 
insignificant and not characteristic in shape, proclaims its ancient 
descent by showing on its green and yellow ground the metallic 
lustre peculiar to antique Hispano-Moresque faience. 

Siam and Anam bring nothing new or important. The former 
bears closer art relations to China, the latter to India, which is in 
accordance with their respective geographical positions. Both 
being devoted to the latter-day degenerate Buddhist art, there is 
no lack in their show of eccentric form and ornament. Anam’s 
best class of workmanship, and one which finds great favor with the 
purchasing public, consists of cabinets, boxes, etc., of teak wood 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl, of decidedly Chinese design, as in all 
the work of this country, in which we meet again and again, the 
well-known Chinese dragons, monsters, the quaint rocks and the 
curious trees which seem to grow zig-zag fashion. Siam, on the 
other hand, fancies rather the Indian decoration of flower patterns 
evenly distributed over the whole of the surface, but, at the same 
time it is applied, after the Chinese fashion, on red lacquer furniture 
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with gilt carved ornamentation. Thus, there is a state-bed shown, 
Indian in design and Chinese in decoration. The gold tissues and 
gaily striped silks of the Siamese lean towards India in kind and 
effect, only they are less beautiful or gorgeous, one speciality only 
excepted: gold-worked cloth with insertions of small bits of look- 
ing-glass in regular patterns or arabesques, producing a brilliant 
effect by the combination of the red, blue or green color of the 
cloth, the gold, and the reflections from the bits of glass. All this 
kind of work exhibited here is ancient. Siam shows a variety of 
other things, such as gold netting, lacquer in red and gold, iron 
vases inlaid with gold, and jewelry which is content with looking- 
glass in lieu of diamonds, and which is not of superior workmanship 
either. 

It is said the King of Siam compels all the best artisans in his 
country to work in his royal shops. His Majesty’s treasure not 
being represented at this exhibition, we have no means of criticising 
the success of his autocratic measure. We only know that for 
good work from his quarter of the globe we must look to India, 
and that country, we are glad to say, is better represented at the 
Paris fair than it ever was on previous occasions. 


Iv. INDIA. 





The art products exhibited by this ancient and wealthy country 
at international fairs, have drawn increased numbers of admirers, 
ever since the first of them in 1851, and they have drawn many 
more this year, one fortuitous circumstance aiding to invest them 
with unusual interest. Every visitor to the Champ de Mars in 
1878, knows that I mean by this the magnificent collection of the 
Prince of Wales. 

I must state at once that India itself, its merchants and trading 
companies, do not exhibit anything surpassing, or even equalling 
India’s contributions on former occasions. Inaccessible Cashmere, 
indeed, has its special pavilion bearing this proud inscription: “ If 
there be a paradise, you will find it within.” But it isa very com- 
mon-place sort of paradise, with hardly anything in it to deserve 
notice. Close by there is another pavilion, belonging to the London 
firm of Vincent Robinson and Company, which is not solely de- 
voted to Indian, but very largely also to Persian products; but, 
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being in the Indian section, it calls for mention in this place, the 
more so as it contains much excellent ancient and modern work 
well worthy of examination. Antique art-embroideries of most 
harmonious coloring, toned and heightened in effect by time and 
wear, marvellous Persian tiles and faience, antique carpets from 
Khiva, India, Persia and other Eastern lands, many of these carpets 
hundreds of years old, the glory of a painter’s studio, but, alas, too 
costly for any one below the rank of a prince of the brush, silk 
carpets from the coast of Malabar (modern manufacture, Hindoo- 
Persian design), which, for all their beauty, would be none the worse 
for a little toning by wear, and so forth. There is hardly anything 
in this little collection that would not amply pay for the trouble of 
examination, and it would be difficult to find the same article of 
equal excellence elsewhere in this exhibition. 

Not far from this pavilion of Messrs. Robinson, there are several 
private collections of the better known kinds of Indian:work, silk, 
gold and commoner tissues, repoussé silver vases and épergnes of 
slender shape, from Cashmere, Bedree vases inlaid with silver, a very 
fair collection of blue tiles and gaily colored ,glazed pottery, the 
latter representing its kind pretty completely in shape and color- 
ing; brown pottery with reddish glaze, but all this is not now 
exhibited for the first time and does not excite our special admira- 
tion. 

The great point of attraction in the Indian collection is the 
Prince of Wales’s show of the host of presents which he brought 
home from his Indian tour. Here, indeed, are the treasures of India, 
the wonders of the East, dazzling the eyes of Europe. All aglow 
with gold, diamonds and rubies, pearls and brilliant translucid 
enamel, the swords of Indian Maharajahs and Sultans, their shields, 
armor, helmets, their beautifully decorated lances and halberds, 
gold-inlaid guns, sumptuous cloths covered with pearls and precious 
stones, gold-embroidered saddles and raiment of gold tissue, inlaid 
and enamelled plate, cups and ewers, tazzas and vases, hookahs, 
fans, all manner of jewelry for arm, hands, feet, forehead, nose, ear 
and neck, and a thousand and one other things, each in the most 
sumptuous style of splendor-loving India. 

Whilst, technically speaking, there is nothing novel in these 
works of art, there can be no question that Indian industrial art 
has never, at any previous exhibition, been nearly as magnificently 
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represented, neither did it ever before show, amongst fine modern 
work, so many splendid specimens of its ancient art. Many of 
these presents, in particular arms and armor, were once the property 
of princes or heroes celebrated in Indian history. We are in this 
instance again compelled to compare the old with the new, with 
the usual result, that the foremost rank, for beauty and artistic 
workmanship, belongs to the antique productions. 

We happened, by accident, to catch sight of an insignificant ob- 
ject which was probably overlooked by most of the visitors, but 
which affords a deeper insight into real Indian life than the splen- 
did works of art surrounding it. It is the model of a marble 
palace in Jeypore, the home of a grandee of one of the most im- 
portant of those still semi-independent states. Nothing could 
more clearly illustrate the life of one of his class. Wealth and 
splendor seem to be growing upwards in this palace as the walls 
rise from the foundation to the upper stories. The house forms a 
square, enclosing a cool, shady court with a few plain windows on 
the ground floor. Here is the dwelling of the servants, of whom 
there is a multitude in a good Indian house. Higher up, where 
the masters live, the windows are larger and there are more of 
them. Rich, gaily-colored ornament on the lintels, and a crowd of 
balconies and bays. The windows are closed by Venetian blinds, 
or by pierced slabs of marble, of the same interlaced geometrical 
patterns as are to be found in the windows of the Alhambra. 
The interior decoration keeps pace in richness with the exterior, 
the higher we climb the gently ascending stairs. On the roof 
itself,—_the Indian’s favorite resting-place by day or night, where 
alone he can find cool and fresh air,—on the roof only, real Indian 
life and splendour seem to unfold themselves. Here there is some- 
thing like a platform, of varying height, the several parts of which 
are closed off and connected by galleries, staircases and corridors, 
with a wealth of carpets, cushions and couches, and with tents, 
pavilions, kiosques, turrets, gay flags and golden ornament; and 
here the Indian prince or noble takes his siesta or contemplates 
the stars. But suppose we leave him thus delightfully occupied, 
to have a look at his hookah. There is one amongst the Prince’s 
presents, a magnificent specimen of Kashmere goldsmiths’ work of 
the highest order. The cups and vases in it are of gold, the bot- 
tom one in the shape of a flat flask studded with diamonds, set in 
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beautiful, deep blue enamel and gay arabesques in enamel and 
gold, the upper one of ball-shape, without any precious stones, only 
ornamented by brilliant, translucid enamel, the gold mouth-piece 
of similar work. Though there are other objects here of similar 
make, such as sword-handles, scabbards, lance-heads, daggers, cups, 
etc., no single piece shows, in so high a degree as this, the skill 
and taste of the Indians in the use of enamel as well as of precious 
stones. Indian goldsmiths strive after effect of color, hence they 
group the stones artistically in a solid bed of gold and enamel— 
and note well that the stones are generally uncut, or very roughly 
cut indeed—a mode of treatment that reminds us of the finest 
work of the Renaissance. 

This artistic bent of mind of the native artisans may be traced 
in a number of objects belonging to the Prince’s incomparable col- 
lection. Their work in the precious Chinese jade, which the 
Chinese themselves only decorate by carving, is enriched by dia- 
monds and rubies, and ever in well arranged design, these stones 
again being embedded in solid gold. Of such kind are a number 
of sword handles, probably of ancient make, and the bosses which 
adorn the round Indian shield. Of the Kooftgari work, the same 
may be said. It consists of two kinds of metal only, without pre- 
cious stones or enamel. It is of steel inlaid with fine gold wires 
covering the whole of the surface in closely wound arabesques, the 
design of which is scarcely discernible to the naked eye. But 
the artistic arrangement is so exqusite that the brightness of the 
steel or the splendor of the gold never assert themselves by 
themselves, but blend evenly in the most pleasing and ever chang- 
ing brilliancy. The Prince’s collection contains numerous examples 
of this work, to wit, lance-heads, sword handles, scabbards, blades, 
helmets, shields, vases and ornaments, most of them of ancient 
make. The modern work is rarely good, and frequently it is utterly 
spoiled by the design. 

Unfortunately there are many objects elsewhere in this Indian 
section which prove the modernizing or anglicising of Indian art and 
industry. This is most patent in those which come from Calcutta 
or the principal English settlements, whilst the productions of the 
North of India and of the west coast seem to be still comparatively 
uncontaminated. The queerest shapes shown occur in those ob- 
jects which are destined solely for European use, such as candela- 
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bra, plate or tea services; and these, indeed, show anything but 
pleasing results from the grafting of European upon Indian taste. 

We are happy to say these are, as yet, only isolated cases. All 
the rest we can look at with ever renewed interest and pleasure, 
admiring the clear, lucid and true feeling for art that created them, 
the effectiveness of the smallest or of the most important of them, 
whether dainty jewelry or gorgeous gold-embroidered and pearl- 
studded tissue, and this not because it all pretends to be highly 
finished work, but because a grand effect is often produced by com- 
paratively rough work. There is no end to the lessons we might 
draw from their example, but there must be an end to this chapter, 
and so we take leave of India. 


Vv. AMERICA. 


I have ever held that America was bound, sooner or later, to 
develop an art-industry movement of its own; not that I fancied 
protective tariffs could operate as a hot-bed or nursery of art, but 
that the history of nations cannot prove America an exception to 
the common rule. A young nation is very properly likened to the 
poor boy who, grown rich later in life by the work of his hands or 
brain, rarely enjoys the true reward of his labor : viz., refined luxury 
and the enjoyment of art and its products, because he had no time 
to spare for acquiring that education which could alone enable him 
to appreciate refined taste. As a rule he would rest content with 
the consciousness of wealth and of the power begotten by it, and 
he would value more highly the independent feeling of being the 
architect of his own fortune than the pleasures of a connoisseur 
of the fine arts. His sons and grand-sons, rich from their cradle, 
and probably very carefully educated, will, of necessity, be very 
different beings, and will appreciate the beautiful, or, if they do not, 
they will at least feel the desire or the need of it. Given the latter, 
in this case of the individual or in that of a young nation, art and 
industry will be sure to come forward with their products. Fora 
while the industry of older countries will supply this want, but the 
larger the means of gratifying taste, the sooner an effort will be 
made at home, and ere long native talent and genius, the very ex- 
istence of which was unsuspected, will be found coming to the 
front as suddenly and with as little warning as mushrooms crop up 
over night. 
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America is in this position. Ever increasing, occasionally in- 
credible wealth has existed there for several generations. The 
hour of enjoyment, the need of a higher kind of luxury and splen- 
dor has come, although the thorough appreciation of it is by no 
means general as yet. Heretofore Paris, London, Rome and other 
cities have catered for America, supplying ancient (or mock-ancient) 
and modern productions of industrial art. But the larger the de- 
mand upon Europe, the sooner the creation of a native art industry 
was to be foreseen, the more so since schools to that end had been 
in existence for some time. 

Our hopes were not deceived. There is-in the Paris fair 
distinct evidence of a national art-industry movement in America, 
and the single example which affords this evidence is so brilliant 
and conspicuous that it is impossible to assume that it stands 
alone—it must be the representative of a school of young and 
vigorous growth. But it is not solely because it marks the begin- 
ning of an era of American art-industry, but also because it really 
ranks amongst the first of its kind in this exhibition, that we men- 
tion the gold- and silversmith’s work of Messrs. Tiffany and Co. of 
New York; it is behind none of its European rivals’ work in variety 
and perfection of workmanship and it excels most of the latter in 
originality and novelty of design. 

It does not indeed follow from this that all original design is 
bound to be good. On the contrary, originality often begets 
quaintness, which again is apt to border on the eccentric or gro- 
tesque. To one or the other of the latter categories belong some 
of Messrs. Tiffany’s tea and coffee services, those of triangular or 
even of square form with curved sides ; a coffee can in the shape of 
an old-fashioned stove, the lower half square and the upper cylin- 
drical, and other cans having long, slender necks, with a most 
unaccountable and rather uncomfortable looking swelling or en- 
largement in the middle of it, and so forth. 

The table service, uncommonly complete in number and kind 
of pieces, is not without some grotesque quaintess of design, but 
it is beautifully carried out. The shapes of the larger pieces may 
not in each case be of the purest, but they are most beautifully or- 
namented in closely crowded flowers and leaves of realistic design 
in repoussé work, the amount of relief being kept in good propor- 
tion. The workmanship is beautiful throughout; but, perhaps, 
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there may be a little too much of it, especially on the knives, forks 
and spoons which are literally covered with this raised work, ex- 
cepting only the concave parts of the spoons which, strange to say, 
are enriched by engraving, and the latter, too, of Japanese design. 
We do not remember seeing, at this exhibition, any of Messrs. 
Kirk’s and other Baltimore silversmiths’ productions in similar re- 
poussé work, which, we believe, was in use in Baltimore long be- 
fore it made its appearance in New York. 

Another feature of Messrs. Tiffany’s work is the frequent use of 
Japanese patterns and ideas of ornament, and they are so expert 
in the application of the latter, that one almost fancies they em- 
ployed Japanese metal-workers. Such, however, is not the case, 
though there is scarely any mode of Japanese treatment not repre- 
sented by Messrs. Tiffany, and in the greatest perfection, too. 

They also show inlaid work in gold, steel, copper, silver and 
various colors of gold, either flat or in relief, and in Japanese, Persian, 
Indian and modern European designs. Many vases and cups of 
these kinds are a success in every way, beautiful in shape as well 
as in color; other things again—chiefly the smaller bits of jewelry 
—are odd and quaint and of most excellent workmanship. 

Though the objects mentioned do not prove that Messrs. Tiffany 
have confined themselves very closely to any one distinct line 
of taste, it is equally clear that their power of execution is up to 
any kind of work. This is more than confirmed by an uncommon 
collection of jewelry which astonishes us by the mere fact of its 
coming to us from America. We know that America acquired by 
purchase the grand discoveries of antiquities made in Cyprus by 
the American Consul, General di Cesnola. Ancient Europe, art- 
loving and proud as it is of its grand museums, allowed this 
collection of the first rank, artistically and archzologically, to es- 
cape it. One portion of it consists of a quantity of jewelry 
in pure gold, showing, besides interesting design, a surprisingly high 
standard of the goldsmith’s art, although dating back upwards of 
two thousand years before our era, and there is amongst it filigree 
work as fine as it is only met with in the much later work of 
Greece. America now sends the whole of this collection, copied 
by Messrs. Tiffany so faithfully in all its characteristic form, finish, 
and in all the accidents occasioned by time, that Castellani alone 
could have equalled it. If the original collection has run away 
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from us, we may still count ourselves fortunate by the opportunity 
now presented of acquiring these copies, and we know at least one 
museum likely to benefit by it. 

Though the Tiffanys are the only manufacturers in the United 
States represented in this fair who command our unstinted praise, 
the very fact that such work as theirs is produced in America con- 
vincés us that there must be in that country other native talent, 
destined to give form and shape to its art industry movement. 

We cannot refrain from noticing the extremely neat finish of 
some of the American plated articles, but, from our point of view, 
neither these, nor the pottery, nor the most of the smaller objects 
of jewelry exhibited by other firms are much more valuable than 
the excellent ladies dresses and delicately worked and embroidered 
ladies shoes shown in the American section. 

The former Spanish colonies which made a fair beginning as 
exhibitors in Philadelphia in 1876, have again brought something 
original and something that has a tale attached to it. These coun- 
tries, settled by Spain, have remained faithful to much of the 
Spanish costume and Spanish art-industry of the time of the seven- 
teenth century, whilst the mother country, later on, aped the de- 
sign and style and fashion-plates of other European countries. 
Thus the colonies have preserved sundry beautiful things of ancient 
origin, which are, perhaps, utterly unknown to the Spanish artisan 
of ourday. So,also, their pottery and gay national attire, in both of 
which there isa Moresque character. It seems strange that Europe 
should be reminded of the East by New countries in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The manufacture of real Spanish lace seems to have been more 
carefully kept up there than in the mother country, probably be- 
cause it is still so largely used by the native women. The lace 
and the open work embroideries on linen are the work of nuns, and 
look for all the world as though they dated from the seventeenth 
or early eighteenth century. Nicaragua shows mats and plaited 
cloths of more beautiful and more genuine patterns than Spain and 
Portugal, in which countries these fabrics have degenerated. 


Translated by Gustavus Natorp. 
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NORTHERN NULLIFICATION AND ITS ANTIDOTE. 


ITTLE less than half a century since the cottonocracy of the 
South entered upon the work of rebellion, disguised under 
the name of nullification. Instead of compelling submission, as 
should then certainly have been done, a compromise most unfortu- 
nately was made, and hence it has come to pass that the country 
south of the Potomac and Ohio, with every natural requisite for be- 
coming the paradise of the world, has since been-made almost a 
desert. 

The close of the war, now more than thirteen years since, ex- 
hibited a transfer of power from the extreme South to the extreme 
North, the cottonocracy of the ose having been replaced by the 
plutocracy of the other. Since then, the government has been 
run entirely by the money-lending class, and at the cost of that 
other class which, by the sweat of its brow, and the labor of its 
brain, most contributes to promote the industrial, moral and intel- 
lectual progress of a people. Constant success in the efforts of 
the former at so directing the legislation of the country as should 
enable themselves most rapidly to accumulate fortune, having so 
emboldened them as, in their opinion, to warrant further steps in 
that direction, we find them now, through a little coterie of banks, 
bankers and brokers collected together in the city of New York, 
setting the government at defiance, and proclaiming nullification of 
the law in terms as open and undisguised as were those used in the 
days of General Jackson, by the rebels of South Carolina, as is 
shown in the following resolution: 


The associated banks of this city, after the Ist of January, 1879, 
will receive silver dollars upon deposit only under special contract 
to withdraw the same in kind. 


The mistake which these present rebels are making con- 
sists in this, that having secured the aid of President and Secretary 
they have supposed that the veto would be always held in readi- 
ness for preyenting any congressional action looking to enforcement 
of the law or protection of the people. In so doing, however, they 
have trusted, as they have soon to find, to a broken reed; a simple, 
concurrent resolution, for whose adoption nothing is needed beyond 
a mere majority of the two Houses, being all that is required for 
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scattering this rebellion to the winds. That our readers may see 
how very simple, and yet how effective, is the machinery provided 
for maintaining in full the power of the government, we give here 
below, a preamble and resolution that could be carried through 
both Houses in little more than a single hour, and that would 
quash the rebellion so effectually that it would never again be 
heard of. 
PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTION. 


WHEREAS, at the recent session of Congress it was decided by 
a vote of more than two-thirds of both houses, that silver should 
be remonetized, and the silver dollar festored to the place in the 
currency it had occupied previously to demonetization : 

And Whereas, The distinct understanding at that time, not only 
among the members of Congress, but of the people at large, was, 
that the object of said bill was that of providing a metallic currency 
that should be legal tender in all transactions between the people 
and the government; and that, in all the relations of the people 
among themselves, and with the national banks, should pass and 
repass on terms precisely the same as those which had been so 
long and so fully established in relation to the legal tender note: 

And Whereas, Certain of the national banks, through their 
agents in the clearing-house of New York, have announced their 
determination not to receive the silver dollar, except on terms 
agreeable to themselves; the object of this proceeding being 
avowedly that of reducing the said dollar to a condition of mere 
merchandise, subject to all the variations of value that may now, 
or at any future time, be prescribed by banks, bankers, brokers, or 
money-changers generally : 

And Whereas, The same body has given the public to under- 
stand that this arrangement has received the sanction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and the continued silence of the said officer 
in reference thereto gives warrant for believing that such is cer- 
tainly the fact : 

And Whereas, Such combination between the national banks 
on the one hand, and a cabinet officer on the other, can be re- 
garded in no light other than of a conspiracy for nullifying the 
authority of Congress in reference to the financial affairs of the 
nation, and for setting up in its place an association of mere crea- 
tures of the law for violation of the law: 

And Whereas, Pending the conflict of authority that has been 
projected, the whole body of the people, workingmen and their 
employers, traders and their customers, must find themselves com- 
pelled to accept at par the legal currency of the country, but yet 
compelled in all their transactions with its moneyed institutions to 
submit to ‘such taxation as banks ahd bankers may deem it for 
their interest to prescribe : 
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And Whereas, As a necessary consequence of the policy above 
described there must be brought about a state of things destruc- 
tive of commerce, oppressive to farmers, manufacturers, and all 
others who live by the labor of their heads or their hands; dis- 
graceful to the country, and without a parallel in any nation 
claiming to rank as civilized : 

Be it therefore Resolved, the Senate concurring, that the Comp- 
troller of the Currency be, and he hereby is, directed to notify each 
and all of the national banks that within twenty days from the 
adoption of this resolution they must give public notice of a determi- 
nation to obey the law by which they.are required to receive and 
pay out the silver dollar on terms precisely similar to those under 
which they have heretofore received and paid out the other 
legal-tender money of the country; that within the same period 
they are required to furnish to him certified copies of said notices; 
that in the event of any of said banks failing to furnish such notices, 
their corporate powers will, at the close of said period, cease to exist ; 
and, that he will then proceed to collect and distribute the assets 
of such banks in the manner prescribed by law in regard to bank- 
rupt banks. 

Self-respect requires absolutely the prompt adoption of such a 
resolution, and we most ardently hope to see it done. 


X, 


P. S.—Since writing the above, we have found in the New York 
Times, a very elaborate paper entitled “Gold Payment Assured,” 
prepared at the Treasury and furnished to that journal through its 
generally well informed correspondent. Curious to see the Secre- 
tary’s explanation of his reasons for uniting with New York conspira- 
tors for nullification of the laws, we have read his paper carefully, 
without, however, finding therein any reference to that well known 
and most important fact. Directly the reverse, his readers are 
very fully treated to an explanation of that future of a silver circu- 
lation against whose advent he has so well prepared. The whole 
paper is disgraceful to its author and can be regarded in no light 
other than that of a further perpetration of those tricks and contri- 
vances by which his administration has been so much distinguished, 
and which have had for their object the establishment in New York 
of a moneyed despotism without parallel in the financial world. 








WESTWARD. 


WESTWARD! 


BY KARL ELZE. 


The day declines, the sun sinks low, 
Forest and hills are gleaming— 
Through clouds with gorgeous tints aglow 
The farewell rays are streaming, 
A yearning wakens as the splendor falls, 
Oh, how it lures, and calls: 
Westward ! 


Here round us closes cold the night, 
A night of woe and wailing, 

The silver moon, the star’s soft light 
Black skurrying clouds are veiling. 


Oppression, phantom-like, the soul appalls 
And freedom flees and calls: 
Westward ! 


For westward lies the sacred sea, 
Whereon the ships are tossing, 
While o’er its billows steadily 
The wandering birds are crossing. 
A vision, bright with hope, the heart enthralls ; 
Oh, how it lures and calls: 
Westward ! 


Beyond the sea, in that far land, 
Primeval grove and river, 
Their Maker’s praise from strand to strand 
Chant gloriously forever. 
And speech of freemen on the free air falls, 
Oh, how it lures and calls: 
Westward! 


Translated by Mrs. A. L. Wister. 
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MENTAL LIFE BELOW THE HUMAN. 


remember reading some years since a very ingenious paper! 
| advocating that crystallization is but one form of organic life. 
The molecules as they take their places like trained soldiery, along 
certain lines inclined at certain fixed angles, seem to be obeying 
the bugle-call of some mysterious, vitalizing force within. There 
is here such oneness of conception, such concert of action, that an 
explanation like this very naturally suggests itself. But these mar- 
vellously symmetrical structures can be crushed or melted, or dis- 
solved; their atoms widely separated, their order destroyed, yet 
they will, when again favorably circumstanced, congregate after 
the same set patterns, embodying the same conceptions of faultless 
form. Can it be that when one particle after another of the crys- 
tal is wrenched from the grasp of the organizing spirit, that this 
spirit, disembodied, robbed of its kingdom, driven out of matter, 
waits somewhere and watches until the victor-force has spent itself 
or has entered upon other conquests, and then suddenly retakes its 
throne and pronounces over the subject molecules the self-same 
spells of enchantment ? 

This certainly is true of no other vital force. Furthermore, we 
cannot detect in it that perpetual change, that constant arrival and 
departure of atoms, that ceaseless activity, which characterizes all 
other life. Eons of time may come and go and there will remain 
precisely the same matter cast in precisely the same mould. This 
crystalline spirit, if such there be, must date its birth far back in 
that “ beginning” of the Mosaic Record, for as with it death is at 
most but a temporary suspension of animation, it must have been 
twin-born with matter itself. Still, though the majority of scientists 
conclude to place it at the head of the class of inorganic forces, 
they have but named the mystery, not solved it. We still stand 
confronted with the fact that the atoms rally at the bugle-call of 
some recognized commander. 

Investigators have also been puzzled to draw sharply the 
dividing line between vegetable and animal life. There are 
some plants that seem half animal; some animals half plant. 
Touch the sensitive plant, even breathe upon it, and its delicate 





1 By Dr. H. B. Baker, in Psychological Fournal, July, 1870. 
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leaves fold together and its branches droop languidly as though 
through their tissues lay a network of minute nerves and along 
those nerves ran shudders of pain, even shocks of paralysis. When 
the sun sets this plant falls asleep like a tired child. At this same 
hour, too, the blossoms of the Anemone close their petal eyelids 
and wait for day. The Goatsbeard chooses an earlier hour, but is 
equally regular in this strange procedure. The leaf of the Venus’s 
Flytrap with its viscid surface, or that of the Sundew with its limed 
bristles, is but a net spread for some unwary insect. Let the little 
creature seek to rest its feet never so lightly and its doom is sealed. 
While it is struggling desperately to free itself, the sides of the 
leaf close in over it like the lids of fate, and the plant drinks its 
blood with the heartlessness and greed of a spider. 

Dr. Carpenter in his /ztroduction to the Study of the Foramini- 
fera? says: “The physiologist has a case in which those vital op- 
erations, which he is elsewhere accustomed to see carried on by 
an elaborate apparatus, are performed without any special instru- 
ments whatever ; a little particle of apparently homogeneous jelly 
changing itself into a greater variety of forms than the fabled Pro- 
teus, laying hold of its food without members, swallowing it with- 
out a mouth, digesting it without a stomach, appropriating its 
nutritious material without absorbent vessels or a circulating system, 
moving from place to place without muscles, feeling, if it has any 
power to feel, without nerves, propagating itself without genital 
organs, and not only this, but in many instances forming shelly 
coverings of a symmetry and complexity not surpassed by those of 
any testaceous animals.” 

While some plants have stomachs, some animals have roots. 
The rhizocephalous crustaceans do not feed by mouth for they are 
destitute of an alimentary canal, but live by absorbing through 
root-like processes the juices of the animals on which they are 
parasitic. The Jelly-fish is a transparent and also almost structure- 
less mass of vitalized matter. As it rises and sinks in the wave it 
seems little else than delicately tinted sunlight, caught in some 
wandering eddy. Take it from the water and it fades to a film. 

Trembley,’ the naturalist, once chanced upon some strange forms 
of diminutive water-life, which for a time he was at a loss how to 





2 Preface, page 8. 
8A. de Quatrefages’ «Metamorphoses of Man and Lower Animals,” pages 137-8. 
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interpret. They were insect-eaters, their cylindrical bodies having 
fringed ends with which they seized their prey. Trembley in the 
course of his experiments cut them into as many as fifty pieces, 
and, to his astonishment, found that instead of destroying life he 
had but multiplied it, for in forty-eight hours each piece became a 
distinct individual. He also found on these living cylinders a 
number of small adventitious buds, cropping out everywhere, which 
gradually enlarged, sent out tentacles on their free ends and finally 
dropped off into perfect beings. These pseudo-plants are now 
known as one of many species of polyps, of which other equally 
strange facts have come to light. The larva‘ that are hatched from 
the eggs of the Aurelia swim about very lively for a couple of 
days, and then, as if tired out, anchor themselves to the floor of 
the sea. This done, they grow up into long slender stalks with 
enlarged tops, in the centre of each of which a hole opens, un- 
covering a cavity, and around the hole little buds appear that 
lengthen at last into limber filaments. Thus equipped, these crea- 
tures never again move from their moorings. After awhile the 
surfaces of these stems are roughened here and there with buds, 
some of which unfold without further delay into perfect polyps; 
while out from others slender shoots commence trailing along the 
ground, until, at some secret signal, their ends widen out into 
mouths with fringed borders and a new individual life begins. Are 
these some rare variety of strawberry plants that flourish in Nep- 
tune’s sea-gardens? But here and there one of these trumpet-shaped 
bodies becomes cylindrical and three or four times the length of 
its fellows, and soon just beneath its fringed end a groove makes its 
appearance, as if some invisible cord was being drawn tightly about 
it; then another a little farther down, and then another, until the 
cylinder is changed into a series of rings. As the grooves deepen, 
the edges of the rings become scolloped, and their wave-lines gradu- 
ally more marked until they are changed into eight little arms with 
forked ends. This process of individualization goes on until each 
fringe of arms acquires an independent motion and until at last a 
complete separation is effected, one wheel after another swimming 
away with as distinct and perfect a nature as falls to the lot of any 
radiate, each destined to become the founder of a new family some- 
where along the populous ocean bottoms. 


4 Quatrefages, pages 153-4-5. 
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From the egg of another species,5 called the Campanularia, 
springs a larva, which, after it has fastened itself to something solid, 
is changed into a little flat cake with a hole in the centre. About 
this hole there shoots up a hollow stem, and on the end of the 
stem there comes a bud, which swells out into the shape of an in- 
verted bell. After certain changes have taken place inside its 
horny covering, a new polyp with tentacled mouth bursts through 
the membrane and unfolds like an opening flower. Then another 
bud appears on the stalk and the same process is repeated, branch 
after branch growing out of the bowl of the stem. In the axils of 
the branches more buds come and they blossom out into more 
polyps. 

Corals and stone-lilies, now known as the fossil skeletons of 
polyps, were, until the last century, regarded as rock-plants. The 
nature of sponges has, among naturalists, long been, and to some 
extent still is, a matter of question. Indeed, there are several 
phenomena which are catalogued under the non-committal name, 
Zoophites, a combination of two Greek words corresponding in our 
language to “animal” and “ plant.” 

In the propagation of the Epistylis, an Infusoria,* we find the 
semblance to vegetable life carried a step farther. It multiplies 
both by buds and fission. The individual that develops from the 
larva divides itself into halves. On each half, which still remains 
joined to the parent stem, another branch starts and grows to the 
same height. These secondary stems also in time dividg as the 
first, and so with the third and succeeding ones, until the colony pre- 
sents the form of a wide-spreading tree, from the tip of each of whose 
branches opens the hungry mouth of an Epistylis. Here and there 
around the neck of one and another of these animals a groove ap- 
pears, and about the groove a circle of fine hairs. The fissure con- 
tinues to deepen until, like a ripe acorn, this strange fruit at last 
drops to the foot of the tree. But, instead of lying there like an 
acorn, it picks itself up and swims away to root fast to some other 
rock and become the starting point of another tree in that myste- 
rious, miniature sea-forest God first planted away back when the 
world was young. 





5 Quatrefages, pages 173-74, 
6 Quatrefages, pages 194~5. 
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These forms of being unquestionably mark transition periods in 
creation. We surely witness in them new departures in nature,— 
advances upon the lower forms with but a partial attainment of the 
higher. They are the grey twilight of dawn into whose texture 
are woven the fading threads of the old era and the faintest threads 
of the new. They lie along that border-line where the adjacent 
colors of the rainbow mingle. Yet, strange as it may seem, they 
furnish no basis for the hypothesis of Evolution, for their organs 
and habits have, without perceptible change, maintained their 
ground against all the supposed developing impulses of all the 
ages. By no influences of their natural environment, or of any 
artificial surroundings of man’s devising, have they been advanced 
a hair’s breadth from the good, old ways of their earliest ancestors. 

And right here, too, the theory of spontaneous generation, the 
establishment of which, extreme evolutionists hold, completes the 
chain of evidence that the original nebulz of amorphic matter con- 
tained the promise and potency of all life,—this theory, as Quatre- 
fages contends, is overthrown from its lowest foundations in the 
discovery of the law of geneagenesis. This eminent French savant 
asserts’ that all known species, down to the very lowest in the 
scale of existence, in the vegetable as well as animal kingdom, 
however widely for a time they may seem to depart from the ordi- 
nary mode of reproduction, must, at stated periods, have recourse 
to it or become extinct. For example, several generations of 
virgin agthides may be produced, and Bonnet,’ in his experiments, 
has demonstrated this possible ; yet, after a while, not only must 
females secrete true ova, but males must fertilize them, in order to 
secure a renewal of the pristine vigor of the species. The same is 
true of the Ascidians. So, too, propagation by buds and fission is 
not perpetual. Polyps and Infusoria may multiply for a certain 
set season without the union of the sexes, but there are, neverthe- 
less, and must be, regularly appointed recurrences of the contact of 
sperm and germ, and in the individuals that spring from this union 
reappears the original plenitude of power. However long and 
tortuous may be the windings of the route chosen by nature in 
certain cases, it is clearly defined and ends where it began, in ferti- 
lized ova. Such being the universal and invariable law, each 





7 Quatrefages, page 280. 
8 Quatrefages, pages 130-1. 
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species must be the descendants of a single first pair, possessing 
correlated sexual parts and functions, the possible product only of 
some direct, intelligent, creative fiat. Thus, the profoundest re- 
searches of science confirm the statements of the inspired Seer. 

Descartes and his followers, in their arguments against the ex- 
istence of a soul, have cited the case of some of these pseudo- 
plants to which we have briefly alluded. If, after a polyp has been 
severed into fifty pieces, a new head and tail will bud out of the 
cut ends of each piece and the processes of life go on without 
abatement; if Infusoria can of themselves divide and subdivide 
until, by spontaneous fission, a populous colony springs from a 
single progenitor; if the cylindrical Aurelia can cut itself intoa 
dozen slices and each slice become an independent being, then 
we are necessarily precluded from predicating of these and like 
types of existence the possession of a spiritual nature, indeed 
of any proper personality, for an ego that is not absolutely indivisible 
is to us an impossible conception. But when these theorists pré- 
dicate of the entire kingdom what has thus far been discovered 
true only of certain inferior classes in it, the soundness of their in- 
duction may well be questioned. 

The fact that all classes of animals, without exception, even for- 
aminifera, polyps, infusoria and earth-worms, possess in some of 
their individuals, at a certain stage of their existence, the power of 
locomotion, would at first blush seem to indicate that their bodies 
were indeed the homes of spirits, but on the closest examination 
we can find no sign of self-consciousness, such as halting between 
two opinions, deliberating, exercising the power of choice ;—no 
distinctive act of the will. Their motions may be, from all that yet 
appears, as automatic and unconscious as the folding together of 
the leaves of the sensitive plant, for they seem to follow with as 
rigid a uniformity and as absolute a certainty the exciting cause. 
This locomotive power is, with several classes, but a momentary 
possession, disappearing as mysteriously as it came, the animal no 
sooner striking a rock than it roots to it and sinks down at once 
and forever into the plant-like stolidity of the colonized multitude 
that sprout out afterward about its lengthening stem. 

There is another type of transitional beings in which may be 
traced characteristics of widely divergent classes. The most 
skilled anatomists are still disputing whether the Lapidosiren, 
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even when in an adult state, is fish or reptile. There are fish that 
will, with their long pectoral fins, sustain themselves a full half 
minyte in mid-air and accomplish a flight of six hundred feet. 
There are squirrels whose fore and hind legs are so connected by 
membranes that they actually wing their way from tree to tree, 
their leaps measuring wide distances. There are mammals called 
rear-mice or bats, which at twilight emerge from caverns or de- 
serted ruins, or the hollows of moss-grown trees, and flit noislessly 
about on distended, leathery webs, robbing ‘the air of any gay 
insect that may be gadding about. Seals are air-breathing quad- 
rupeds that suckle their young, yet their habitat is the sea, their 
legs are like the fins of fishes, and their nostrils they have power 
to open and close. One of their species nature has dressed in the 
spotted skin of the leopard; the males of another resemble the 
elephant in their lengthened probosces and contour of head ; while 
those of a third have lions’ faces, and about their necks flowing 
lions’ manes. The dolphin, the sword-fish, the porpoise, the 
grampus, are all air-breathing and warm-blooded mammals, yet 
finned and shaped like fish, and like them propelled by their tails. 
Eels are classed among fishes, yet their serpent nature has drawn 
out their bodies into snake-like length and slimness, and stripped 
them of ventral fins and diminished and obscured their scales. 

Geologists® tell us of bulky-bodied Saurians that once peopled 
the seas and the air, one genus of which, the Ichthyosaurus, was 
* shaped like a dolphin, had the head of a lizard, the teeth of a 
crocodile and the paddles of a whale; another, the Plesiosaurus, 
had the head of a lizard, the teeth of a crocodile, the neck of a 
swan, the trunk and head of a quadruped and the extremities of a 
whale; while still another, the Pterodactyl, of twenty different 
species, resembled externally both mammal and bird, but in its 
essential structure was clearly reptilian, the individuals of some of 
whose species were veritable flying dragons with a sixteen foot 
spread of wing. 

The younger Huber proved, by frequent observations and 
experiments, which he most interestingly narrates in his work on 
Ants" that the female red ant, after fecundation, bids good-bye to her 


® Winchell’s Sketches of Creation. 
10 Pages 116—17. 
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lover, who at once ingloriously steps out of life ; that she then strips 
off, with her own mandibles, at her own instance, and seemingly 
without pain, the delicate gossamer wings with which nature has 
provided her for courtship and for easy-and rapid transit in search 
of a suitable site for the new colony she is destined to establish ; 
and that she ever after creeps about in the grass, laying her eggs 
and feeding and caring for her young as contentedly as if she had 
never possessed anything but short, hair-like legs to move her lit- 
tle body about, like the common neuters, the nurses and maids at 
all work. 

The Ephemeron™ for two years lives in an archiform gallery 
which it has bored in some river-bank, below the water-level, 
grinding monotonously day after day the slimy mud upon which 
it feeds. It walks on six legs, and yet it -breathes like a fish. 
When the two years are ended, rudimentary wings bud out of the 
upper part of its thorax, and at last, in the quiet twilight of some 
August evening, its old skin cracks open and falls off like a ripe 
chestnut burr, and with it, too, fall the gills and grinding jaws, and 
out comes the little creature so marvellously metamorphosed in its 
outward furnishings it is hard to convince ourselves that an abso- 
lutely new creation has not taken place right before our very eyes. 
In its new life, spanned by a single brief hour, it abstains from food, 
having no mouth fit to receive if; it breathes the air through spira- 
cles, poises itself on finely reticulated wings, thrills to love’s rap- 
ture, deposits its masses of eggs and then, with the fading twilight, 
flits from the scene. All insects are characterized by similar se- 
ries of metamorphoses. Indeed all animal life, even the human, 
experiences analogous changes, though these developments, with the 
majority, occur while the young are still unborn. 

Nowhere in the Animal Kingdom is there so favorable an 
opportunity for peeping into nature’s workshop as in the metamor- 
phoses of the frog. This animal” is a worm when it comes from 
the egg, and remains such the first four days of its life, having 
neither eyes nor ears, nor nostrils, nor respiratory organs. It crawls. 
It breathes through its skin. After a while a neck is grooved into 
the flesh. Its soft lips are hardened into a horny beak. The differ- 
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ent organs, one after another, bud out, then a pair of branching 
gills, and last a long and limber tail. The worm has become fish. 
Three or four days more elapse and the gills sink back into the 
body, while in their place others come, much more complex, ar- 
ranged in vascular tufts, one hundred and twelve in each. But 
they, too, have their day and are absorbed, together with their 
frame-work of bone and cartilage, to be succeeded by an entirely 
different breathing apparatus, the initial of a second correlated 
group of radical changes. Lungs are developed, the mouth 
widened, the horny beak converted into rows of teeth ; the stom- 
ach, the abdomen, the intestines, prepared for the reception of 
animal food in place of vegetable; four limbs, fully equipped with 
hip and shoulder bones with nerves and blood vessels, push out 
through the skin; while the tail, being now supplanted by them 
as a means of locomotion, is carried away piecemeal by the absor- 
bents, and the animal passes the balance of its days as an air-breath- 
ing and flesh-feeding batrachian. 

In this second group of phenomena investigators have been 
as greatly puzzled as in the first, to draw sharply, the dividing-line 
between the various classes into which, according to Agassiz, 
are separated the four great types of the animal kingdom. True, 
they have pretty generally agreed to assign animals to those 
classes in which they last appear. But the ephemera, for instance, 
are only for a single hour winged insects, while for two long years 
preceding they are a combination of fish and worm. So, too, 
locusts burrow in the ground as grubs for seven years, and some 
times for a longer term, before they fill the air with the roar of their 
wings. And it is only for six weeks they are permitted to revel in 
this freer, gayer life. They eat nothing, subsisting simply on the 
deposits of fat packed away under their skins during those long years 
in which they crawled through galleries sunk far out of reach 
of both sun and frost. Their sole business now seems to be, like 
the ephemera, to deposit the eggs out of which shall come the new 
generation. And then there are other forms, in each of which, 
even in the adult state, are so deftly joined essential characteristics 
of two, three, sometimes even more, classes, they have baffled the 
the ingenuity of scientists to properly:label them. 

When man was placed on the scene, there was, I believe, an en- 
tirely new departure in creation, a departure as radical as when 
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animal life first came to share the earth with the vegetable. Before 
man’s advent there was the reign of instinct ; with it was ushered 
in that of reason. Chemists have, by their experiments, brought 
to light many striking contrasts between the vegetable and animal 
forces in their effects on matter. Contrasts equally striking exist, 
as I purpose showing, between instinct and reason respecting their 
sources of knowledge and the character and methods of their work. 
I also propose to show that as characteristics of plant and animal 
are, as we have seen, sometimes strangely interwoven ina single or- 
ganism, and also as important parts in the bodily form and function 
of widely divergent classes are found not infrequently coexisting 
or following each other in unbroken sequence in the same individ- 
vidual, so instinct and reason, though differing as radically as the 
animating principles of plant and animal, and though as little likely 
to have been the outgrowth one of the other, yet are found in each 
other’s company, serving as each other’s complement and support 
whenever any exigency arises whose demands they are separately 
incompetent to meet. It has therefore proved equally difficult to 
draw sharply the dividing line between the kingdoms of these two 
forces, or to determine the mental status of those of God’s creatures 
who occupy planes inferior to our own. 

Many theories have been advanced, but none have proved suffi- 
ciently tenable to have silenced controversy. Indeed I know of no 
question on which opinion is more afloat than that of the thought- 
life of the lower sentient creatures that so throng the waters, the 
earth and the air. 

Instinct I conceive to be an impulse implanted in an organism 
to aid in its development and maintenance. It is as much a part 
of an organism as an appetite, and is followed as blindly. The 
intelligence and skill displayed in the marvellous works accom- 
plished under its guidance belong to its Author, not its owner. It 
operates with as undeviating uniformity as the force that organizes 
a crystal or a tree, or the shell-palace of a foramenifera. Its 
workmanship bears the same marks of Divine perfection. The 
animal is as ignorant of the ends to be attained, or of the adapta- 
tion of the means employed, as it is when, prompted by hunger or 
thirst, it supplies the body with its appropriate nourishment. The 
ideas embodied are no more a measure of the conscious thought- 
life of the animal, than those embodied in the processes whereby its 
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digestive organs elaborate its food into bones and muscle. The 
thinking is that of the Creator, not of the creature. It, however, 
would be as idle for us to attempt to pry into the mystéry of its 
real essence, as into that of the force under whose direction the bur- 
ied seed bursts its walls, and dew, air, soil and sunlight are moulded 
into branch and leaf and flower and rounded fruit ; or to attempt to 
fathom the mystery of that force which hardens into horn the 
pulpy lips of a crawling, skin-breathing worm, pushes out here a pair 
of branching gills and there a limber tail, and then, when the pat- 
tern changes, quietly brushes these aside and in their place builds 
up lungs and teeth and jointed limbs, and alters the processes of 
digestion, transforming thus a worm first into a fish, and afterward 
into an air-breathing, flesh-feeding batrachian. But on examining 
the phenomena, which alone are within our reach, I have been 
deeply impressed with the intimate analogy I have found existing 
between instinct, in the character and methods of its work, and those 
forces which build up vegetable and animal organisms, and am 
persuaded to believe that it also should be grouped with them as a 
kindred formative force; and that hence, its marvellous achieve- 
ments should not be regarded at all as revelations of the Mental 
Life below the Human. I will cite a few of the facts, which I 
think fully jiistify this conclusion. 

} Autenrieth, the celebrated German naturalist, has described for 
us the metamorphoses through which pass the individuals of a 
species of butterfly named by him Nachtpfauedauge. Its grub-life, 
like all of the same genus, is one of unbroken monotony and dul- 
ness. The sum-total of its experiences consists in gorging on leaf- 
pulp, crawling under cover when it rains and now and then casting 
its skin. It has no home-life, its parents having died before it 
began to live. It has no companionship; it seeks none. This 
sluggish, solitary, gormandizing, creeping worm is at a certain set 
time suddenly arrested by the electric thrill of some new strange 
life. It stops eating, and, under a mysterious, prophetic impulse, 
commences to weave about its body, out of delicate threads that 
issue from it, a silken palace of double-roof, so ingeniously braced 
by innumerable supports that it both withstands violent attacks 
from without, and yields to the almost spirit-touch from within, 
of that most fragile of fairies which, out of the homely and prone 
body of the grub, rises erewhile, on brilliantly tinted wings to flut- 
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ter and float like a stray bit of sunset on a summer’s evening 
zephyr. By this unique contrivance this little creature escapes on 
the one hand from outside violence, and on the other from the sad 
fate of self-burial. 

Is it conceivable that this worm possesses such intimate ac- 
quaintance with the occult laws of mechanics as this piece of work 
presupposes, that it has acquired, by its own exertions, this master- 
ful skill in architecture, or that it really discerns with clear pro- 
phetic vision approaching changes in its form, its capacities, its 
needs and its destiny? It has had no instructor, no personal ex- 
perience, no working model. This is its first attempt, yet it bears 
the stamp of absolute perfection. 

The butterflies of other species, when the hour is ripe for them 
to issue from their cocoons, secrete a fluid that acts on the silk as 
a solvent. This grub, as if conscious from the first that such pow- 
er will never be given it, constructs its case on widely different 
principles. To affirm that it inherits this knowledge, skill and pre- 
science does not, in the least, clear up the mystery ; it only carries 
the inquiry farther back, for the first grub must have been equally 
able to spin a similar cocoon on first trial or it never could have 
developed into a butterfly and become the progenitor of a species. — 

The larvz of ants, though they can never secrete a solvent, 
unhesitatingly enclose themselves in silk wrappings that bind them 
as firmly as bands of steel. It would be utterly impossible for 
them, left to their own resources, ever to break through the walls of 
their case. Do they know that they will be provided with 
professional nurses who, somehow, will be such adepts in their 
calling that they will cut the binding threads at precisely the right 
time, will*free and extend the delicate gossamer wings of their 
infant charge, and for a season serve as their guides and purveyors ? 

The larvz of queen-bees also spin for themselves silken sheaths, 
yet, strange to say, they leave these at the exposed ends so imper- 
fect that when a young queen assumes sovereignty she easily in- 
serts her sting, thus killing in their cradles all those who otherwise 
would have soon become powerful contestants for the crown. 
Huber asserts" that this murderous instinct manifests itself almost 


18 Huber on Ants, page 117. 
14On Bees, page 147. 
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immediately after birth, but if the elder neuters judge it best for 
the hive to swarm, the queen is restrained by a strong guard who 
drive her away from one cell after another, until, her excitement 
rising with each repulse and spreading like a contagion through 
the colony, she precipitately sallies from the hive followed bya 
vast retinue of sympathising attendants. When, however, it is 
thought inexpedient to further weaken the community, the queen 
is left free to destroy all the seed royal with her poisoned dagger. 
Why should these larve, in marked contrast to those of drones and 
neuters, always leave crevices in their cradles so that some royal 
assassin in a fit of jealousy can murder them in their sleep? Have 
they been informed that a single queen can lay between two and 
three thousand eggs daily and therefore be abundantly able of her- 
self to populate the hive? Do they anticipate that if allowed to 
live they will become burdensome supernumeraries except in rare 
crises, and are they prompted by exalted patriotism when they 
provide thus for their own early martyrdom ? 

The saw-fly, after making her double incision in the stem of a 
rose-bush, so poisons the tissues of the wood that the minute eggs 
she deposits are saved from being grown over and thus hopelessly 
crushed or imprisoned. She also so limits the number of eggs on 
any one bush. Her children never go hungry. Does she 
understand the effects of the poison? Does she realize the immi- 
nent danger to which her eggs are exposed? Has she consciously 
contrived how to avert it? 

By poison, locusts also provide for the safety of their young. 
The branches of the forests visited by their innumerable multitudes 
look as withered as if struck with blight or swept by a tempest of 
fire. 

The solitary wasp” brings to the mouth of a pit which she has 
dug with her mandibles, and into which she has dropt an egg, a 
given number of small grubs so stung that their bodies, while 
smitten with paralysis, have just enough life left to keep them from 
decay until there shall issue from the egg the worm whose hungry 
maw they are fated to fill. This solitary mother-wasp, with abso- 
lutely no experience or observation of her own or of others to 
guide her, acts as if she knew positively not only that a worm 
would some day be hatched from her egg, but precisely when that 


16 Enc. Brit. 
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day would come; that this worm would not have the faculty to 
care for itself and that she would never live to care for it; that 
grub-meat, though unpalatable to her, would be keenly relished by 
it; that a given number of grubs would suffice for its needs ; and 
that they, shot through with her subtle poison, would lie dormant 
till it came. 

This same acute discrimination may be observed in all insects 
in selecting for their egg-deposits such surroundings as wil! most 
surely conduce to the hatching and subsequent maintenance of 
their young, although the conditions of their offspring’s life are in 
most marked contrast to their own. One will choose a particular 
kind of leaf, another the skin of a certain living animal, still 
another that of a certain dead one. Guided by this parental in- 
stinct, birds set out on their migratory journeys across entire con- 
tinents, over pathless deserts and seas. Salmon exchange salt 
water for fresh, following far inland the courses of the rivers, at 
times shooting up steep water-falls of great height and swiftness ; 
the herring travel to the south, while the mackerel seek the colder 
currents of northern climes. Is it possible that these animals, un- 
taught and inexperienced, are so deeply versed in biological lore 
that they are enabled by their own judgment to determine unerr- 
ingly the precise conditions fitted for the development of the 
embryo in the egg? And is it also possible for them to know in 
what localities they will find those conditions fulfilled, or for them 
to thread their way thither for the first time without a guide over 
prairies and sand-plains and tumbling ocean billows? Dr. Jenner™® 
ascertained by clipping two claws from the foot of each of twelve 
swifts, that after nine months absence in some distant country they 
returned regularly for years with the return of the breeding season, 
to their old nesting place. 

It might be urged!’ that among swallows and martins, who con- 
gregate and move off in great bodies, the older ones have been 
over the route and now act as guides, but this cannot be said of 
nightingales, red-starts, or especially of cuckoos, who are deserted 
by their parents before they are born and reared in the nests of 
strangers. It is well-known that those birds who raise several 





16 Philosophical Trans, of Royal Society, London, 1824, page 16. 
7 Tbid, page 29, 
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broods desert each in its turn, and become estranged as soon as 
they are old enough to no longer require assistance. This seeming 
knowledge of courses animals have shown under other circum- 
stances. Bears'® have, in times of great scarcity, been known to 
travel from their native woods through cultivated parts of the 
country for hundreds of miles, on a direct course, to a new wilder- 
ness abounding with supplies. Lord Brougham, in his Conversa- 
tions on Instinct, gives numerous instances of dogs, sheep, and 
other quadrupeds being taken from thirty to two hundred miles 
away from home, either in hampers behind coaches or on ship- 
board, and, though having no scent to guide them, finding their 
way back, seemingly without trouble or delay, through an unknown 
country. 

There is a spider ® which chooses a river-bottom for its home 
and hunting-ground ; and to effect its purpose, builds for itself a 
diving-bell that embodies in its construction and management 
many of the principles of physics. It is made air-tight, turned 
mouth downward and tied on every side with strong cords to the 
bed of the stream. After its bell is thus finished and fastened, the 
spider comes to the surface, covers its abdomen with fine web, 
swims on its back till the interstices of this covering are filled with 
air; then, diving under the mouth of the bell, presses out with its 
legs the air thus entangled, displacing thereby an equal quautity 
of water. Again and again this process is repeated tili the bell 
becomes habitable. What, can we imagine, first determined the 
spider, supposing it to be following out its own thinking, to thus 
locate its nest under water, for it has neither spiracles nor gills, nor 
any organs fitting it for such a habitat; or how did it study out so 
ingenious a method for making such an undertaking possible. The 
inventor of this bell must have known that air is lighter than 
water ; that it can be mechanically retained in fine fabrics, and that 
when introduced into an inverted receiver it will displace the water 
instead of becoming absorbed by it. Has this spider been so close 
a student of nature as to have discovered these laws of physics, 
and is it so gifted an inventor as thus ingeniously to have applied 
its knowledge, without instruction or experience or working model ? 





18 Rev. M. Smith’s Elements of Mental Science, 
19 Bridgewater Treatise, vol. XI1., pages 296-7; also, Zhe Transformation of Insects, 
P. M. Duncan, F. RK. S, 
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This daintiest of palaces, that shines through the water like a 
globe of polished silver, must have been thought out in all its de- 
tail before the spider commenced spinning its first thread, for the 
weaver shows no hesitancy and makes no mistake. It must also 
have been the product of a single mind, for its parts are so inti- 
mately correlated that the absence of a single one does not simply 
obscure the conception, it totally destroys it. There must be either 
perfection or flat failure. This alternative was presented to the 
very first spider of the species. 

There is another spider” classed among the “ Vagrants,” that 
spreads no snare, but when a fly settles near it, steals along with 
extreme caution until, coming within striking distance, it fastens a 
thread of web to the spot, and with incredible swiftness and accu- 
racy darts upon its prey, the thread serving asa strong cable to 
save it from a fall and enable it to regain its position. The con- 
trivance and forethought here exhibited cannot be products of the 
spider’s mind under the spur of experience, for its spinnerets are 
certainly not of its invention, and as the thread spun by them 
serves no other end, and served that as perfectly on the first leap 
as on any other, the spider must actually have been caught on a 
thread itself had spun before it knew it could spin it. 

There is still another spider,” called the Pioneer, which, for the 
perfection and ingenuity of its work may well excite our wonder. 
It bores in the ground a hole three inches deep and ten lines wide, 
and carefully covers it with two coats of mortar, the first rough, 
the second smooth and regular. Inside these it spreads a strong 
coarse web, and then over all hangs a most delicate silk tapestry. 
The door with which it afterwards closes the entrance, more especi- 
ally commands our admiration for felicity of design and elaborate 
finish. It is a pronounced masterpiece. It is built of thirty al- 
ternate layers of earth and web, has bevelled edges, is hung on a 
spring hinge that makes it self-shutting, and is also, like the tube, 
lined with fine silk. It fits the aperture so perfectly, and on the 
outside so closely resembles the ground, it seems to vanish the 
moment it shuts. The mode of its construction gives it great 
strength, and the bevelling of its edges prevents it from being 
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forced into the chamber beneath. It can never stand ajar, but shuts 
tightly the instant the spider passes. The apartment is perfectly 
water-tight and concealed from foes. What more palatial resi- 
dence or secure retreat has been provided for any of God’s crea- 
tures. 

Wood-grouse are able to fly the instant they emerge from the 
egg; and there is a family of birds in Australia whose young, 
hatched from eggs buried in earthen mounds, no sooner see the 
light than they feed themselves, run and fly and roost on trees. 

How shall we explain this seemingly intuitive knowledge, 
evinced by both bird and beast, of the laws of perspective; their 
instant and perfect command over their bodies; their intelligent 
care of them, and their old familiar ways, as if they had waked 
from brief sleep, instead of stepped for the first time across the 
threshold of life? 

The bee, for the storing of its rich honey-harvests, builds with 
its mandibles, out of lamina of wax it removes from under its ab- 
domen, a double row of hexagonal cells. Its comb, however une- 
qual the surfaces to which it is attached, bears the severest test of 
the microscope for completeness and precision, though the bee per- 
forms its tasks without instruction or experience or protracted 
study, and works in the dark guided simply by its antenne, its eyes 
being stone-blind inside the hive, their lenses having no adjustable 
focus and being constructed for long range. Its comb bears also 
the test of science. The most eminent mathematicians pronounce 
the angles to which the planes of the sides and ends of its cells are 
inclined to be precisely those which will secure the greatest strength 
with the least expenditure of material according to the principles 
of maxima and minima as laid down in the Differential Calculus. 
But think you the bees’ apparent knowledge of mathematics any 
more real than that of the buds which break out about the bole 
of the tree in accordance with the rule of arithmetical progression? 
Should we be disposed to plead that the skill and knowledge here 
displayed are but transmitted acquisitions of some former age, the 
difficulty would still confront us of explaining how these acquisi- 
tions could at the first have been made. But this plea is in this 
instance denied us, as both the father and mother of the worker- 
bee never moulded a pellet of wax, or, for purposes of ‘storage, 
ever thrust their heads inside a flower-cup. They are born aristo- 
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crats. They have neither skill in architecture, knowledge of 
mathematics, nor habits of thrift; indeed, they have neither long 
and flexible tongues, nor honey stomachs, nor pollen baskets, nor 
wax-pouches, to transmit to this their strange sexless child. 

When their queen dies the bees select the larva of a worker less 
than three days old, greatly enlarge the walls of its cell by combi- 
ning it with others adjoining, change its position from a horizontal 
to a vertical one, and provide for it a superior kind of food called 
royal jelly. How do these nurses know that such treatment will 
secure the desired transformation? They here prove equal to an 
emergency which they could not have forseeen, and act as if they 
were acquainted with laws of biology which scientists have thus far 
searched for in vain. The very first brood-comb that was ever 
built by the first swarm of bees must have been made up of neuter, 
drone and queen cells, and the latter must have been distinguished 
from the others by these same marked differences in size, position 
and contents. 

The ducts that lead from the different ovaries of the queen 
finally unite in a common oviduct, on the side of which is a little 
pea-shaped sack called the spermatheca. About it voluntary 
muscles are so placed that the queen can or not, as she chooses, 
fertilize her eggs as they pass down the tube and thus determine 
the sex and destiny of future imagos. She not only seems con- 
scious of this power, but to use it intelligently, taking care to de- 
posit the unfertilized eggs only in drone cells. But is she, in fact, 
conscious of the consequences of her acts? Is this most profound 
knowledge her own? What determined the first bee-builders of 
drone cells to make them larger and longer than those of neuters ; 
or what determined the first bee-foragers to bring home in their 
baskets pollen instead of nectar to feed the future larve? How 
did they know that this was fit food for any one? If the queen re- 
turns successful from her marriage flight, the workers wage a 
merciless war against the drones, who, not having been provided 
with any weapons of defence designedly, fall an easy prey to the 
poisoned darts of their destroyers. How do the workers know 
that the drones will henceforth be only a burden to the colony? 
Are they self-appointed executive officials of the Divine Code? 
Or is their commission to be found in some implanted impulse 
which commands and secures from them unquestioning obedience ? 
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Do those lizards who live along the banks of the La Plata know 
that when, at the approach of danger, they suddenly shut their 
eyes and flatten themselves they are actually hidden because of 
the close resemblance of their mottled tints to the sand-plains 
where they lie? Or do the pipe-fish understand that they, with 
their reddish streaming filaments are hardly distinguishable from 
the sea-weed to which they cling with their prehensile tails? Does 
the ray or torpedo realize at the first that it has an electric battery 
by whose discharge it can send a shock of paralysis along the 
nerve fibres of its foes? Is the cuttle-fish, who in an instant be- 
clouds the water with ink, any less surprised than its bewildered 
pursuer? Do any of the animals before they have actually used 
their weapons, either of defense or attack, and used them, too, 
dexterously, know that they possess them; or have they reflected 
how they can be used with most telling effect? On the first trial 
in each case there must have been, it would seem, an instantaneous 
and unthinking obedience to some impulse which to them is wholly 
unintelligible. 

Upon the testimony of such facts as these; of which the Earth 
is full, we are warranted in believing that in works of pure 
instinct animals blindly follow impulses that, like other forces in 
nature, operate methodically and under fixed conditions; that they 
have no more idea of what will be the result than they have of 
what multiform changes their food is to undergo, or in what way 
or for what purpose those changes are to be effected. 

In most of the instances cited I have taken pains to point out 
the utter impossibility of alleging that these were but phenomena 
of “ lapsed intelligence,” a relic of some acquired experience. This 
same impossibility attaches equally to all. In this department of 
the life of animals we witness no signs of growth in either skill or 
knowledge. Perfection in both is reached at a single bound prior 
to experience and independent of the aids of instruction. There 
would be no change in the problem were we to transfer the inquiry 
to the habits and achievements of the first individual in each 
species. We are shut up to the belief that the thinking here 
embodied is traceable solely to the Infinite Mind. 

So deeply impressed some observers have been at the profound 
wisdom and marvellous skill displayed in works of instinct, they 
have regarded the lower animals simply as automatons moved by 
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direct acts of Divine will; that they are but exquisitely construct- 
ed musical instruments, and that God’s own fingers touch their 
keys. But how can those who entertain this view explain certain 
errors, and they are by no means few, into which instinct is 
betrayed. The flesh-fly lays her eggs on the blossom of the car- 
rion plant, mistaking it for veritable flesh, and thereby failing to 
secure the two great purposes in nature, the preservation of the 
individual and the continuance of the species. A hen will sit on 
chalk or porcelain eggs, will have motherly attachment for duck- 
lings hatched by her, will worry when they go into the water lest 
they drown. She has even accepted young ferrets for a brood and 
fallen into the same ludicrous errors. A dog will bury a bone 
already gnawed and food to which he has no occasion to return. 
Animals frequently use their weapons of defense on false alarms 
and they use them with all that wonderful dexterity and inexpli- 
cable wisdom that suggest Divine interference. 

Can the phenomena of instinct be accounted for by the pecu- 
liarities of bodily structure? Unquestionably there exists between 
the two a deep harmony, a close correlation, for changes in the 
instincts of insects are found to keep pace with changes in their 
organization. The ephemeron experiences no less than seventeen 
tolerably well pronounced grades of development before the larva 
attains maturity, yet it steps into its new circumstances without 
hesitation or embarrassment. The old organs and the old habits 
make their exit together to make way for the new. After it has 
crawled out of the water vhere its home has been for two years, 
the only two thus far of its existence, and its skin cracks open 
down its back, it lifts itself on its wings as familiarly as if it had 
been an insect always, and was escaping now only from some tem- 
porary confinement. And the same is true of all those animals 
which pass through one or more moults before becoming perfected. 

But controverting this view, is the fact that this correlation ex- 
tends also to environment, and the still further fact that there are 
species which, though having like organizations and surroundings, 
possess instincts noticeably difficult. The younger Huber® tells us 
that the brown, ash-colored, fallow, mining, sanguine, fuliginous and 
yellow ants have the same exterior organs, use similar means for 
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building their dwellings and resemble each other in figure, yet in 
their instincts they are wide apart, evidencing that physical struct- 
ure does not determine the peculiarities of instinct. Yet this dif- 
ference does not preclude perfect correlation between the organs and 
the instincts of these species. The same may be predicated of 
spiders. They all possess the same web-spinning apparatus, the 
same organs generally. Yet one will spin a snare, another an an- 
chor-cable, another a diving bell, another a balloon, and still anoth- 
er a tapestry-hung palace. Even the snares are not all constructed 
on the same principle, for there is one variety of geometrical spider, 
who, differing from his companions, spins a triangular web, so ar- 
ranged that it can, by seizing a certain single thread, draw the entire 
structure to any desired tension. This it does, and then after 
patiently waiting in its concealed watch-house till a fly carelessly 
alights, it lets go its hold, and thus springs the meshes about its 
victim. I remember having my attention arrested one morning 
by a most gorgeous spider of gigantic size, its body having a bright 
metallic lustre. Its web, however, differed in no respect, except 
in size, from that spun by the little, grey, extremely ordinary look- 
ing individual, who, the same morning, had chosen the corner of 
my study for her hunting ground. 

These and kindred facts convince me that there is no warrant in 
nature for concluding that in each act of instinct God exercises di- 
rect volition, or that instinct has its origin in some peculiarity of 
bodily structure. This alone seems revealed, that between the or- 
gans, the environment, and the implanted impulse there has been 
established a profound correlation. 

W. W. Kinsey. 
(To be concluded in Fanuary Number.) 








THE DUTIES OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION TO THE 
POOR. 


HERE seems to be every indication that these hard times are 
not to pass away without teaching American cities some much 
needed lessons as regards the best methods of dealing with the 
poor. We do not speak only with reference to the experiment to 
be made this winter in our own city. Others have been ahead of 
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us. Buffalo had perfected its organization on a similar model be- 
fore we began. All through last winter the city of Harrisburg—a 
place of some thirty thousand inhabitants, about as populous, there- 
fore, as one of our larger wards—was applying the same ideas to 
her numerous poor. Not a penny or a penny’s-worth was given, 
except in wages, to anyone who could work; of $4,424.76 raised 
for poor relief by taxation, $2,173.63 was paid back into the city 
treasury; while of $2,530, furnished by private subscription, 
$1,416.80 was returned to the subscribers; and a large part of the 
city was repaired by the labor of the unemployed, who also quar- 
ried the stone needed. Boston is putting in operation a plan 
which pays our own the delicate compliment of a striking resem- 
blance. And New York has been wrestling for years with the 
same problem, but seems unable to solve it in the same way, be- 
cause of the unhappy distribution of her population. 

The new plan differs from any hitherto tried, in that it proposes 
to break down “the middle wall of partition” which separates 
what we might call the aristocracy of benevolence from the rest of 
society, and to make benevolence thoroughly democratic. It aims 
at securing the cooperation of everybody in the community, both 
in ceasing to do those things which do the poor mischief, and in 
aiding, in so far as they have money or influence or time to spare, 
in doing the best thing that can be found out for their benefit. 
And every class as such, as well as every individual, can find its 
place and its work in the new plan. 

Of the three “learned professions,’ two are already engaged 
actively in behalf of the poor. The clergy by their very vocation 
are set apart to this service. And whatever be the short-comings 
of individuals in this profession, the great majority of them are faith- 
ful to this calling,—more wisely faithful in this age, probably, than 
in any which preceded it. A reference to individuals may seem 
invidious, but as we write there occurs to our thoughts a venerable 
pastor,—of another Christian denomination from our own—whose 
latch-string has been out for decades to all who called upon 
him in their need. The most dangerous pestilence will not keep 
him away from the dying bed; seeking indifferently pauperum ta- 
bernas, Regumque turris,—the meanest room in the darkest and 
dirtiest alley, and the chamber where the rich man lies among the 
luxuries “ which make death terrible,” as Johnson told Garrick. 
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The medical profession have been not less prompt in showing 
their readiness to help those who cannot remunerate their services. 
They have not waited to be approached by the needy sick zx forma 
pauperis. They have organized dispensaries, and have given their 
time and their knowledge gratis in the service of our hospitals, so 
that not one of all the ills that flesh is heir to but is now provided 
for in some way by the members of this noble profession. Indeed, 
they have rather overdone than neglected the proper relief of the 
poor. Their dispensaries are not sufficiently provided with safe- 
guards for the exclusion of improper applicants. People attend 
them, to obtain medical advice and medicine for nothing, who are 
fully able to pay for all they need. The story of the London phy- 
sician’s detecting a peer in making such an application, while 
his lackeyed and coronetted carriage stood just around the corner, 
might be compared with cases less striking yet really parallel in 
our own city. And this is an abuse which works detriment to the 
profession itself, especially to the younger and the less eminent 
members of it, who would in most cases be employed by these very 
persons. It is expected that the new plan of civic organization 
will be used by our medical charities in sifting out the deserving 
from the undeserving applicants, and thus confining their work to 
those for whose benefit these institutions were erected. 

The excessive charges made by our drug stores for medicines is 
one reason why the dispensaries are frequented by many who 
would not apply to them if they had not this excuse. In London 
they have obviated this difficulty by organizing provident dispen- 
saries, into whose treasury a very small sum is paid monthly by 
each of the members. The organization either establishes a drug 
store of its own, or, much more commonly, makes a contract with 
some established apothecary, to have all its prescriptions filled ata 
rate agreed upon. As the druggists prefer steady work of this 
kind, to the larger profits of a more precarious business, no diffi- 
culty is found in the way of this arrangement, and a large saving is 
effected. 

The legal profession, however, has never taken any effective 
steps in this city to place itself at the service of the poor. Some- 
thing of the sort was undertaken by a number of our lawyers in 
1863 or 1864, and a society organized. But, as the lawyers who 
composed it belonged to one political group, it had the air of being 
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a political movement to offset the philanthropic claims of the anti- 
slavery party. And we believe that nothing came of it. We 
speak subject to correction, but such are our impressions. 

Let us not be understood as saying that our lawyers, as such, 
do nothing for the poor, beyond their marked activity in the man- 
agement of our benevolent societies. Individual members of the 
bar, and probably a very considerable number of them, are in the 
habit of undertaking a good deal of unpaid work of this kind,* and 
especially when a lawyer is a prominent member of one of our 
churches he is likely to have his full share of it. But something 
more than this is needed. The poor need to be made to feel that 
society will stand between them and illegal oppression, and that the 
laws enacted for their benefit will be enforced as freely as if they were 
able to pay the fees of courts and of lawyers. They need to know 
exactly where to make their application, and to have the assurance 
that if their case be just, it will be taken up with vigor and carried 
to a decision. They have little or no personal acquaintance with 
members of the bar, and they are more likely to fall in with the 
worse than the better class of lawyers. They do not like to go 
a-begging for legal assistance, with the likelihood of meeting re- 
fusal and rebuff. They put up with a vast number of unjust acts, 
partly because they are not certain that the law forbids those acts, 
and partly because they do not know how to take advantage of 
the law. In either case, the feeling grows among them that the 
laws are made for anybody’s benefit rather than their’s, and the 
consequences are a breach of sympathy with the general interests 
of society, and a decline in their loyalty to its order. They need 
to be made to feel that society is on their side, and that there is just 
as much law and justice for them as for the rich. 

We have made great progress in legal methods of procedure, since 
the days when the elders of the people sat in the gate, and who- 
ever had a cause to plead came directly before them and told his 
story. But there have been compensatory losses, along with the 
gains. The directness and cheapness of justice for the poor has 





* Since the above was written, I have been told by an eminent physician that this 
is by no means true of all the legal profession. He instanced the case of a lawyer 
who, to his knowledge, charged a poor widow twenty dollars for an opinion in regard 


to an ejectment with which she was threatened. The case was as plain as could be, 
and required no research or other trouble. 
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suffered much in the change. The man of means is certain that 
his case will receive ampler and juster consideration than it would 
have had in those times; but what he has gained in confidence 
the poor man has lost. Whether any recurrence to simpler meth- 
ods is possible, we cannot say. The elaborate forms of procedure, 
the paid advocates, the fees of the court, the law’s proverbial delays 
and its technical intricacies are all possibly necessities of the mod- 
ern system. But if they are so, then steps should be taken to ob- 
viate the difficulties they present. 

Our sister city, New York, has had for years past a “ Society 
for the Legal Protection of the Poor,” and all who have looked in- 
to its workings are satisfied that it supplies a great need of that 
city. Inthe single matter of compelling dishonest employers to 
pay the wages kept back by fraud from seamstresses, governesses 
and washerwomen, it has donea great work. It has forced the 
immediate payment of bills owed for years to poor people by fine 
“ladies” on Fifth Avenue,—bills which hitherto had always been 
met by the answer, “ Call again,” or “ Mrs. X. is not inthis morn- 
ing.” Mrs. X. is always “in” to the agent of the society, and he 
always declines to “call again.” The amount must be paid, with 
arrears of interest and the costs of collection, or the -matter will 
go before the courts, and the proceedings will not be kept out of 
the newspapers. So Mrs. X. thinks better of it, and pays at once 
and in full. 

We hope that we have no “ ladies” of this type in Philadelphia, 
but if we have, no one would be more glad to see them brought to 
their senses than would our genuine ladies. But nobody will sup- 
pose that we are free from unjust and dishonest employers of labor.* 


* There are also various sorts of oppression exercised by certain employers in this 
city, which might be reached by law. For instance, at least one of the largest of our 
street railway companies has, since the hard times begun, adopted the policy of pro- 
tecting itself against its own conductors by retaining them only for a short time and 
then taking on new men. To facilitate such a change, a charge of a certain dishonest 
practice was made recently and was reported to the newspapers, and some dozen men 
were dismissed at once, The fact was that that practice was simply and demonstrably 
impossible. The same company keeps a number of extra conductors on hand at its 
office, waiting for work, and pays them only when needed. They must be on hand at 
four o’clock in the morning, even although they were on duty the previous day from 
that hour to midnight. If their names be called and they do not answer, they are 
struck off, and can only be replaced by order of the President of the company As 
cne of these ‘supes” very truly said, this is a slow form of suicide. Whatever may 


be thought of « eight hour laws,” there should be some sort of law to reach such cases 
as this. 
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There are men in this city, who have been known to give out sew- 
ing to poor women and then refuse to pay for it, on the utterly 
false plea that the work has been so badly done that they them- 
selves had actually sustained a loss in the operation. And the 
difficulties of enforcing the Mechanics’ Lien Law arise too often 
through the dishonest intent of the employer. Besides, we have 
sharpers of other sorts, from whom the poor suffer as severely. 

There are a great number of unclassified impostors, who live by 

false representations, upon the little they can get out of those who 

have but little to give. The wretches, for instance, who live by 

pretending to be in sore need of help,* do not confine their depreda- 
tions to the purses of the rich. They are well aware that none 

are so open-handed and warm hearted, in proportion to their means, 

as the poor themselves, and the conviction and punishment of such, 
rogues would bea real protection to many kind hearted people, 

who can only give by pinching themselves. Other scoundrels im- 
pose upon them by taking advantage of their ignorance of scientific 

facts and laws, and selling them all sorts of wonder-working nos- 

trums, medical and otherwise. In yet other cases, the swindling is 

still more direct, being covered under no pretense of charity, and 

represented by no transfer of commodities. 

Of the multitude of persons who have houses to rent in Phila- 
delphia, by far the greater part we believe to be above reproach in 
the matter of honesty in their dealings with tenants. And yet the 
laws on the statute-book for the protection of tenants, are evidence 
enough that this class of persons are not uniformly above suspicion 
or reproach. But in most cases, provisions made in these laws are 
invalidated by special agreements in the leases,—a thing which the 
law itself should have made impossible—and where they cannot 
be so set aside the poor man’s sole protection is found in the up- 
rightness of his landlord or his agent. One open and palpable 


* The chief of police reports that we have sixteen hundred professional beggars in 
the city. From data given by some of them, and obtained by watching others, it is 
inferred that they each get about two dollars a day. One of them resides in the South- 
ern part of the city, in a house for which he pays thirty-five dollars a month, and pays 
it promptly. Another has been known to pay down eight hundred dollars cash in 
making a purchase. If the above estimate of their average be not too great, then we 
are spending about a million dollars a year in paying people to live a base, inhuman, 
animal life. And this sum is subtracted fram the fund which is available for the relief 
of the really destitute poor. 
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violation of the law by owners of rented houses, is found in the 
neglected and unwholesome condition of whole streets and alleys 
of houses, especially in the southeastern part of our city. The 
laws of the city are designed to secure decent and healthful 
living places for every human being within its limits,—at least 
in those more recent parts of the city, which have been erected 
since the community became alive to the importance of the sub- 
ject. But in spite of these laws, our city contains no small num- 
ber of streets in which human life is sustained under the most 
unfavorable conditions,—where cleanliness and decency are as 
good as impossible. The landlords who live by the rent of such 
places are guilty of a crime against the whole people of the city, 
for in such quarters are found the weak places upon which pesti- 
.lences commonly fasten their grip, and gain the strength and 
virulence to spread in all directions. No sanitary law, indeed, will 
completely rid us of this evil,* but at present our sanitary laws 
are much better than our sanitary practice, chiefly because “ every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business.” A society such as we pro- 
pose, might do great good by making this matter their business. 
Not merely the poor directly concerned, but the city at large 
would owe it a debt of gratitude. 

There are certain lines of business pursued in this and other 
cities, which are made a means of injustice and extortion by some 
of those who practise them. The sale of furniture and of sewing 
machines, to be paid for by instalments, is an instance. Dishonest 
dealers purposely cherish a false confidence in their own leniency 
by showing no urgency as regards promptness in the earlier pay- 
ments; but when the price of the article has been almost dis- 
charged, they jump at any opportunity of taking advantage of the 
clause in the contract, by which the article is forfeit if any payment 
be not made on the date specified. Nor is this the only piece of 
trickery by which this instalment business has been brought into 
such ill-repute that a New York judge recently, speaking from the 





* American cities should be invested with the power, now granted to municipal 
corporations in England, of having such districts “condemned” by a jury, and pur- 
chased and rebuilt by the city. | As Dr. Dale of Birmingham says, the respect shown 
for proprietary rights in America is excessive and unreasonable, But there is certainly 
as good grounds for our city’s making a forcible purchase of St. Mary’s street, as there 
is for allowing a railroad to make such a purchase of the right of way across a farm. 
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bench, stigmatized it as little better than a species of robbery. 
We think his language too sweeping, for there are as honest peo- 
ple in this business as in any. And it would be a great benefit to 
the honest dealers, if the dishonest ones were served according to 
their deserts, which never will be done until the poor have some 
easier and more direct way to right their wrongs. 

We mention these as a few out of the many facts which 
show, we think, the need of a Philadelphia « Society for the Legal 
Protection of the Poor,” or something like it. We feel certain that 
there is no need of more than calling attention to this /acuna in the 
long list of our excellent charities, to secure at least a candid con- 
sideration of this question. We do not undertake to say exactly 
what ought to be done, for there may be serious obstacles to any 
given plan, such as an outsider to the profession is not able of 
himself to perceive. We have written, partly at the suggestion of 
an excellent and venerable lady of this city, who is impressed with 
the extent to which the poor of her own sex suffer from illegal op- 
pressions and extortions, and partly because we have had the 
opportunity of seeing how little protective laws avail for the safety 
of those whose intelligence and means are both insufficient to 
secure their protection. R. ET. 








POETRY OF THE TURKISH PEOPLES. 
Iv. THE TURKOMANS. WAR AND LOVE IN THEIR POPULAR POETRY. 


T is well known that the Ottoman Empire is made up of nation- 
| alities united by force under the rule of the Sultan. But it is 
not commonly noticed that the conquerors themselves do not be- 
long to a'single branch of the Turkish family; that alongside the 
Ottomans—who give their name to the Empire, and who are grad- 
ually abandoning their primitive type by reason of leading a settled 
and comparatively civilized life, and continually mixing with the 
Aryan and Shemitic races—there exist the Turkoman tribes, scat- 
tered over vast territories not only in the dominions of the Padi- 
shah, but in Turkestan also, in Persia, in Afghanistan. Those of 
them who live under Turkish rule have been called the Western 
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Turkomans, and the rest Eastern Turkomans,—designations purely 
geographical in their force, since they represent no essential differ- 
ence. In Asiatic Turkey, these tribes are more or less numerous 
in Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria and the Levant. There are so 
many of them in the first named province, that they themselves 
call it Turkomania. In European Turkey the Yuruks (tramps), as 
the Ottomans call them, are much fewer in numbers. They com- 
pose some groups scattered over Thrace, and they possess grazing 
lands on the higher plateaux of Mt. Rhedope from which they 
come down in winter to their villages. There is also reason to re- 
gard as belonging to the Turkoman branch, one of the Turkish 
colonies established in Macedonia before the conquest,—emigrants 
from Persia who settled on the River Vardor, and whom the By- 
zantine Greeks called Persians. 

The works of the Turkoman poets have been studied in Persia with 
great care by Mr. Chodzko,! who madea long stay in the territories 
of the Shah. The most popular are Karaiglou, Mehdum-Kuly 
and Kurroglou. Ina country like Persia, where the love of poetry 
is as strong among the people as among men of learning, we need 
not be surprised at seeing the rough Turkomans attracted by what 
the very coarsest of the people yield to. Imagination plays so 
great a part, that in most of the bazars we meet with reciters sur- 
rounded by a crowd of charmed listeners. Mule-drivers halt to 
hear the story-teller. 

We need not expect to find in the songs of the Turkomans 
those vulgar lamentations over the pains of sensual love, by which 
the Tajiks too easily escape from recollection of the glory of their 
ancestors, and of their own perilous situation between two great 
empires, which are every year extending their frontiers. No 
doubt the Turkomans do not entirely escape the evil influences 
which have brought ruin upon Persia, once so powerful, but 
brought low by selfish rivalries and the play of ignoble pas- 
sions. But their soldier-like life under canvass, their struggles 
with the severity of the climate, the continual necessity of facing 
dangers,—these impart to their songs a manliness and a natural- 


1 Specimens of the Popular Poetry of Persia, as found in the Adventures and Im- 
provisations of Kurroglou and in the Songs of the People inhabiting the Shores of the 
Caspian Sea. Translated with Examples of the Texts, Persian Airs, philological and 
historical Notes, by Alex. Chodzko. London, 1842. 
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ness unknown to the Tajiks, who live in the ruins of which their 
cities are full, and which seem to indicate a recent incursion of the 
half-savage hordes, whose traces are everywhere found in the soil 
of Persia. This shamefully degenerate nation goes on multiplying 
in the mire of cities, at once oppressed and corrupted by the rule 
of a government which has ruined, degraded and enervated Persia. 
It isa government devoid of every genuinely patriotic aspiration, 
and might be regarded as bent on fulfilling the purposes of other 
governments, of which it is the slavish and dangerous tool. More 
than one country of Europe might be named, in which “to live 
nobly ” means to spend and consume in disgraceful idleness. Per- 
sian logic does not stop short of the goal in this excellent path. 
The nearer one approaches absolute immobility, the better his 
claim to be regarded as a personage of importance. Their intellect- 
ual apathy is as great as their physical inertia. Their fanaticism 
does not by any means-exclude religious indifference. No real in- 
terest is felt in anything, unless it be in the satisfaction of sensual de- 
sires, to which their loose morals, too faithfully reflected in the con- 
versation of all classes, present no obstacle. Their national vanity 
promotes their indolence. While the Parisians of Montesquieu’s 
times were used to say, “ How could anybody be a Persian?” the 
subjects of Nasir-ed-din, proud of a past to which the present 
bears but slight resemblance, ask themselves how it is possible to 
believe one’s self truly a man, without living in the territory of “the 
king of kings.” ; 
To this world, unmanned by sloth and weakness of every sort, 
the warlike and turbulent Turkomans are a power to be dreaded. 
The pictures of their chiefs of clans reappear in their songs. Mo- 
hammed Khan is likened to “a savage butcher,” whose terrible. 
hand is as “ the claws of a wolf,” which in the fight strikes down 
one enemy after another. You should see Baghani Mollah, “ the 
day of battle,” with his two-edged sword, and mounted on his 
Arab steed. “Brave as H ... , he falls upon the enemy like a 
famished wolf on a flock.” Kamur Khan, one of their heroes, 
mounts his bounding steed, lance in hand, is foremost in pursuit of 
the enemy, the staunchest in the onset. The Kurds themselves, 
those terrible nomads of Aryan race, of whom the song speaks, and 
who have so often defied the sovereigns of Persia and Turkey, 
learn to fear such men as this, and Amir Gunah Khan bewails his 
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gallant soldiers fallen “on the mountain slopes” in the fight at 
Moyun. 

“T have lost in battle that fortress of iron, my jezairchis? Bring 
me a horse with tail dyed in henna. Let us to saddle together. 
We will slay all the Turkoman ¢wkas, without sparing a man of 
them. I lost my nephew at Moyun, on the slope of the mountain. 
Write a letter to Ibrahim-Khan, and tell him that the /éanz3 has 
fallen into the hands of the Turkomans. I have lost my dear 
heart. 

“Wo is me, Obegs, woe is me! I have lost my battering-ram 
hero. . . . I have lost my lion hero, who never fled before four or 
five men.” 

These comparisons, drawn from beautiful, vigorous, or useful 
types of the animal races, are dear to the Turkomans, who even 
bestow such names upon their children. This leads to expressions 
which are far from accordance with our taste, for example that of 
camel-hero, (esrtk) employed in the same song, the camel showing 
great ferocity in its fits of ill-temper. If we are shocked in the 
West at hearing the popular poets of Greece liken a beauty toa 
goose, the comparison to a duck, employed by the Turkomans, will 
hardly please us more. But the ducks “ with heads enamelled in 
green, and sporting on the deep lakes,” seem to a Turkoman as 
truly the bird of beauty and love, as the dove. 

This comparison, therefore, is employed by Karaioglou himself, 
in the delightful song which describes his sweet-heart returning, 
“surrounded by fourteen or fifteen ducks, from the source of the 
stream to the cool waves.” Her face empearled with drops of 
sweat, “beams im smiles;” her bright eyes utter love, and she 
comes to gather a nosegay of daffodils, one of the favorite flowers‘ 
of Turkish poetry. It is true, that if in speaking of “ maidens 
walking hand-in-hand,” Karaiglou uses the ordinary comparison, 


2 Yezairchis are soldiers furnished with the jezair, along match used for their rifled 
carabines. 

8 //kani is one of the highest dignities in Persia. It is hereditary, and cannot be 
enjoyed by more than two personages. An‘ i/kamz in the hands of the Turkomans”’ 
therefore would mean something. 

4M. G. Boissier has observed (Revue des Deux Mondes, November 1, 1877,) that 
Europe, in the period of the Renaissance, obtained from Turkey a considerable portion 
of its flowers, 
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he also knows where to find others to speak of his sweet-heart: 
« My beloved is a black-eyed gazelle. She leaves one valley and 
seeks another. Is she an houri? Is she an angel? Is she a 
heaven’ revolving about me with her celestial sphere ?” 

Such a beauty is well-fitted to inspire the undying love of which 
he speaks in another song :— 

“ Though the whole world should rise up against me, I will not 
leave you, my girl! Though the Judgment Day should come 
upon the world, I will not leave you, my girl. Though the Pro- 
phet were to send his orders in thunder from the snow-clad moun- 
tain tops, ‘Azru must leave Ganuber,’® yet, as for me, I will not 
leave you, my girl.” 


It will go hard with the chivalrous nomad, but that his admira- 
tion will make him rest himself hard by the well where Rebecca 
attracted all eyes :— 

“ Beautiful maiden, stop by the spring; give me a drink of 
water, for I thirst. Allah bless thee, girl; do not detain me long, 
I must go.” 

“T never give water to those whom I do not know, nor to those 
who look so tricky as thou. Thou art a Kurd by race, a bastard. 
Drink and do not stop on your way. Our clan is not a clan with- 
out prudence. You will never meet with any good at this spring. 
Every fox who passes is not taken fora lion. Drink and go your 
way.” 

“T will be a guest in your encampment; I will be your shield. 
Dear girl, I will be a servant to your father. Give me a little 
water to drink, my beloved.” 

“There are plenty of travellers on these roads; some are hun- 
gry, others are not. I aman orphan; I have no father. Drink 
and go your way.” 

“ Thy eyebrows are as finely arched as if they had been traced 
with a pen. Thy teeth are like a string of pearls. I will agree to 
be a servant to thy brother, my girl. Give me a little water to 
drink.” 

“ The thickets are plenty in our fields. We have abundance 
of roses and violets. My.brother has a negro slave. Drink, and 
do not stay long.” 


5 Lamennais, in the Paroles @’un Croyant, speaks of the smiles of young girls, as 
“sweeter than the azure of heaven,’’ just the thought of the Turkoman poet. 
6 Model lovers, like Ferhad and Chirin, in the Turkoman poetry. 
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Karaioglou has well expressed in this song the modes of feeling 
and utterance, which are characteristic of primitive natures. The 
young girl, hearing him speak of the conversations of lovers whom 
the karpanck (cloak of felt) shelters in rainy weather, employs all 
at once the impassioned language used by the Jewess in the Scng 
of Songs; but her lover, who seemed to be so grieved at finding 
her “cold as iron,” nevertheless disdains a victory which proves so 
easy, and despises the girl who is resolved to “ forget everything 
but love.” 

In spite of the fondness which is felt by the bulk of the nation 
for the nomad life, the Turkoman is able, in some instances, to give 
up that adventurous way of living. Among the Turkoman Yo- 
muds or Yamuls, who live partly in Turkestan and partly in Per- 
sia, there are both nomads and settlers in nearly all their tribes. 
“ The transition from one condition to the other is common” says 
the Russian Military Review. Impoverishment, a quarrel with 
neighbors, marriage, change the settler into the nomad. The 
death of parents accustomed to the nomad life, the loss of camels, 
a wife’s preference, decide a nomad to become a settler. It is, 
therefore, necessary to abstain carefully from generalizations in 
speaking of the social conditions of the Turkomans in Persia. Even 
in the capital of Empire they endeavor to adapt their habits to the 
mode of. life of the Tajiks. 

In Tcheran the Turkoman type is a blending of the Mongol and 
the Turkish types. It can never be confounded with the Iranian 
type, which combines delicacy of features and the charm of a fine 
physiognomy, and which not even their wretched condition can 
succeed in degrading; for we find everywhere graceful figures 
among the village children. The Turkoman women wear a pic- 
turesque dress, in which red is the dominant color. They work in 
the open air, in the courtyard of their little houses, carding cotton 
or spinning thread. Quite other occupations engaged that Fathme 
Serdar, who became so famous for her wild valor in the last reign. 
While still quite a girl, this Turkoman woman was carried off to 
Khiva, where she spent a part of her life in sharing predatory excur- 
sions, from which she brought back more than one head. In her 
view, a great name was the finest inheritance any one could be- 
queath. All peoples believe in glory; but each takes the word in 
its own sense, and the theories of Fathme were well fitted to find 
a response in the provinces of Mazderan and Asterabad. 
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Asterabad was founded at the time of the Arab conquest by 
Yezidben Abderahman, who, like the Jews in the conquest of 
Palestine, did his utmost to root out the population he found in the 
country. The Gurgan River, says a popular tradition, was swollen 
with Turkoman blood, which was shed in quantities sufficient to 
have run a mill, had it not been clotted by the heat of the weather. 
But it is not easy to clear Persia of the nomads. The sword of 
Islam has effected no more than that of Kei-Khosru. In Maz- 
deran and the province of Asterabad a great number of villages 
are peopled by peasants of Turkish race. In the latter, the Turko- 
man Goklands, who have all but abandoned the nomad life and de- 
voted themselves to the silk culture, although they live in tents of 
felt, and the entirely nomad Yomuds who stretch along the shore 
of the Caspian, are rather intractible subjects. The city of As- 
terabad, which is far from prosperous, is the home of the proud 
families of the Khajar clan, which gave to Persia its present royal 
house. The province has much to suffer from the plundering and 
the greediness of the Turkomans. How many times have its 
ditches and walls been leaped over by the Turkomans, who came 
by night to sweep off belated Persians! 


Dora, CounTEss p’ISTRIA. 








OUR OLDEST AUTHOR. 


ILIAL piety and a love of learning have united in securing the 
k reprint of a very curious work, an essay printed by S. Keimer 
in Philadelphia, in 1725, written by Francis Rawle in the prece- 
ding year. The title is “Ways and Means for the Inhabitants of 
Delaware [the River—not the State, of course,] to become Rich: 
wherein the several growths and products of these countries are de- 
monstrated to be a sufficient fund for a flourishing trade. Humbly 
submitted to the legislative authority of these Colonies.” ‘There isa 
bit of oddity in knowing that the only extant copy is that now in 
the Loganian Branch of the Philadelphia Library, and that it was 
only unearthed in the recent transfer to the Ridgway Branch. It 
is also rather a noteworthy coincidence that Rawle’s book was the 
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first original treatise on any general subject that appeared in this 
province; only religious and political controversy having before been 
issued from the local press, and that it was the first book ever set up 
and printed by Franklin, a fact that he stated when he was our minis- 
ter to France,and in very great public honor. He mentioned it to the 
grandson of the author, William Rawle, who was a guest at his 
table in Passy, in the presence of some men of the first rank. 
Francis Rawle was the son of a very early settler, coming here a 
lad, with his father, from Cornwall, England, and both by his edu- 
cation and marriage, gaining a very important place in the infant 
colony. He was strongly opposed to the Proprietary Government, 
and indeed the Penns and their agents acted in a way to evoke 
energetic resistance from all who were independent enough to 
maintain what they thought best for the country and its future 
growth and progress. 

The Rawles of to-day are too numerous to be easily classified ; 
but in them and in the long list of those of the name who have 
done good service to the state and to the whole country, there is 
found a good deal of the sturdy independence characteristic of their 
ancestors, both in the way of original thinking and acting,—and it 
is, perhaps, natural enough, that one of the descendants of the first 
author on our finances should only lately have completed an honor- 
able term of service as State Treasurer. But apart from all these 
considerations, that might well justify a reprint of the quaint work, 
it has enough merit in its contents to make it of interest to a much 
larger circle of readers than those who are merely antiquaries or 
bibliographers. When it was written trade and commerce among 
the pioneers on the Delaware were at a low ebb, and they 
were embarrassed by the low price of grain and the want of a suit- 
able currency. The author set himself to the task of finding a 
solution of the causes and a remedy, and points out that the true 
riches of a country arise mainly from a favorable balance of trade. 
To show how this may be secured, he enumerates the various pro- 
ductions of the province, pointing out how each of them may 
be best cultivated, and where good markets can be got for wheat 
and other grain crops, for tobacco, hemp, flour, paper, linseed-oil, 
rice, and ‘distillery products,’ as well as ‘ the spontaneous yield of 
timber, copper, iron, limestone, slate, marble, isinglass and cotton- 
stone, of which handkerchiefs, gloves and purses may be knit, and 
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when foul are cleansed in the fire, which, like gold, it endures 
without any change,’—a curious product certainly, and one not 
easily understood, coming as it does, from a writer who seems so 
thoroughly master of his subject. He then argues strenuously for 
a plentiful issue of paper money, but insists that due care must be 
taken to preserve its value by restricting the amount, and he shows 
that the rise of exchange, which had been erroneously attributed 
to paper currency, was really occasioned by the exceeding scarcity 
of gold. Franklin’s pamphlet on paper money anticipated Adam 
Smith’s theory, that the amount of labor was the real standard of 
value, and Franklin’s pamphlet preceded Rawle’s,—but Rawle was 
the first to state correctly the real nature of the balance of trade, 
showing that he was far ahead of his contemporaries in the truths 
of sound political economy. His reference to Locke, and his ap- 
posite citation from that philosopher’s views, show a curious anti- 
cipation of the value of iron to the infant Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. 

His statement of what would to-day perhaps pass for sound 
doctrine on the much vexed currency question, is clear and expli- 
cit, and adds not a little to the respect due to our first author,—for 
Francis Rawle was that, both in point of time and merit. He 
leaves the shifting ground of finance for an earnest appeal for an 
improvement in the breed of horses, so as to avoid the steady drain 
upon the slender resources of the province, in favor of the neigh- 
boring country where more care was taken. His next suggestion 
is the establishment of an insurance office, to insure merchants 
against hazards at land as well as casualties at sea, lately become 
so much the practice of England, pointing out that although at- 
tempts have been already made at Philadelphia, which dropped and 
proved abortive, it would be well for the legislature to erect an 
insurance office to be supported by a fund arising out of the inter- 
est of the loan office, so that it would not be easily overset by a 
few losses, while it would contribute to keep up the value of 
paper credit by promoting trade, navigation and building of ships. 
Finally he urges on the farmers that only by their diligence and 
industry can ‘the river’ be furnished with a stock for trade, 
whether of beef, pork, grain, bread or flour, and that, as becomes 
honest men who value the credit of their country, they must care 
for it that their several commodities be well saved, well packed, 
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sound and merchantable, thus tending to their own honor and in- 
terest, and securing a trade beneficial for the public as well as 
themselves. These are homely truths, just as applicable and forci- 
ble to-day as when they were so earnestly spoken in seventeen 
hundred and twenty-four, and after the lapse of a hundred and fifty 
years, the great commerce of ‘the river’ shows that the first au- 
thor of our colony taught a lesson that is still remembered. It is 
the honest boast of all who carry on business in Philadelphia, that 
the honesty in all our productions and dealings, which has ever 
been a characteristic, belongs to all trades and manufactures, and 
it is satisfactory to look back through the long vista of years to the 
man who first urged the cultivation of the trade of the Delaware 
and the commerce then just growing up on its broad waters and 
rich banks, and to be able to read in the reprint of his little book, 
the lessons that he taught with such effect that they are at this day 
the cardinal rules of all who are our successful merchants and man- 
ufacturers. The reprint of the essay is opportune, and its value 
in our local history, and in that of political economy, will secure for 
ita share of public attention, and thus in turn attract all who are 
the owners of rare and curious literary productions of our early 


history, and encourage them to make them known by reprint or 
otherwise. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Frencu Revotution. By Hippolyte Adolph Taine, D. C. L. 
Oxon. Translated by John Durand. Vol. I. [Being the sec- 
ond volume of “ The Origins of Contemporary France.’’] Pp. 
xi, 356. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


No group of measures in history, since the Reformation, has 
been so much lauded and so much assailed as those which make 
up the French Revolution. In the articles of Mr. Paul Janet, of 
which a translation appeared in this magazine some years ago, the 
most important of these contradictory estimates were passed in re- 
view ; but since that date new light has been thrown upon.a mul- 
titude of aspects of the Revolution, and new estimates of the 
highest value have appeared. Very few can claim to rank beside 
Quinet’s studied impartiality and sobriety of judgment. Nearly 
all seem to hold a brief either for the altar and the throne, or for 
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some leading revolutionist among their assailants, but it is note- 
worthy that the former view of the case has rather gained than lost 
ground of late years. 


It would sound funny if we were to speak of M. Taine as hold- 
ing a brief for throne and altar; the author of De //ntelligence is 
not enthusiastic for either. But his view coincides for the most 
part with that of the legitimists, at least in its negative results. He 
sees in the Revolution little more than a chaos of vile passions, 
hardly illumined by any rays of nobler emotion. His work is, in- 
deed, little else than a long indictment of the revolutionists, drawn 
up by a man who has no enthusiasm for the losing side, but who 
regards the subject from the historical and social point of view. 
He never shrieks with legitimist indignation, nor weeps with 
Catholic pathos. His judgment is altogether free from such pre- 
possessions, and his condemnations are all the more severe. 


And yet it might fairly be charged that M. Taine is not alto- 
gether unpartisan. Of all the parties of that time, his own sym- 
pathy is of course warmest for the Voltaireans. That the 
Revolutionsts were of that negative party, is a notion very com- 
mon among religious people. But the truth is pretty nearly the 
exact contrary. The moderate Revolutionists of the Girondin 
school might be so classed, but they became nearly the first victims 
of the passion for blood. And the legitimists, the emigrés, and 
others of the higher classes were more commonly disciples of Vol- 
taire than anything else. It is only since the Revolution that the 
autocratic and royalist party have become devout. They were, 
prior to it, arrant scoffers and unbelievers, of the purely negative 
school. It was the prevalence of Voltairean notions among them, 
which disarmed them in the day of peril. They had no ardent faith 
in either church, state, or established order, to oppose to the ardent 
faith in the rights of man, as held by the real Revolutionists, the 
disciples of Rousseau. And whenever a mere negativist, devoid of 
religious and political enthusiasms, avows any sympathy for the 
events of 1789, he is blundering into the camp of the enemy. Now, 
it is true that M. Taine has reached his own philosophic position 
by a different route from that taken by Voltaire. He isa disciple 
of the naturalism of our own age; he thinks he has found that the 
historical and scientific. study of man and nature disabuse the mind 
of its reverences and its worships. But, in point of fact, the social 
result is much the same. And, were a new Jean Jacques to arise, 
and awaken a popular enthusiasm—let us suppose—for the com- 
munistic reconstruction of society, the elements of solid resistance 
to that disastrous movement would not be found in those who 
have sat at the feet of Haeckel and Clifford. It was John Wesley’s 
Methodists who made an extension of the French Revolution to 
England impossible. 
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M. Taine’s book is in'some respects his very best piece of work. 
He has put more heart into it than any other. He cares more for 
making his point. It is written, of course, with all his French 
brilliancy, and no one will find it hard reading. It has also great 
merit as a positive contribution to our historical knowledge, for he 
has taken the trouble to hunt up all sorts of unused documents, in 
the national archives and elsewhere, especially the letters of Gov- 
erneur Morris, our minister, to President Washington. And while 
a really profound political philosophy is impossible to one who ig- 
nores the deepest springs of human action, or believes that they 
are drying up, the book contains many valuable suggestions on 
secondary points. Such is the suggestion (p. 208) of the tendency 
of a constitution which calls for much attention to political duties 
on the part of citizens, to create a separate class of politicians, who 
take these duties off the citizens’ hands. 

The translation seems well done. It reads almost like an 
English book. The workmanship of the book-makers has been 
excellent. 


THE FuTurRE OF THE Repusiic. A Lecture delivered in the Old 
South Church, March 30th, 1878. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Pp. 44. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 


Mr. Emerson in this excellent little discourse gives his opinion 


on the question as to the present condition and future prospects of 
America. He fully recognizes the existing evils in our country in 
this stage of dentition, but he does not confine himself to pointing 
out the bar-room minority who hold the majority in check. He 
shows us the wrong voter and demagogue in each man’s own breast, 
the general readiness to follow bad example and to live away from 
contact with the ultimate principles of right. He recognizes the 
advantages of what we have gained in casting aristocratic privilege 
and the fantastic spirit of select cliques behind us; in bringing all 
questions to the universal common sense, and in diffusing a general 
comfort through the poorer classes. But he says we must now 
take up the bill of human duties instead of. human rights; and 
must recognize that the present dignity of the American citizen is 
‘an unbuttoned comfort, not clean, nor thoughtful, far from polished, 
without dignity in his repose.” “We have much to learn, much 
to correct,—a great deal of lying vanity We must realize 
our rhetoric and our rituals.” But our worst danger is from the 
imitation of European, especially English fashions, and their me- 
chanical, routinish life. «Let the passion for America cast out the 
passion for Europe. For without the latter, our young men grow 
up croakers without an ideal, idlers without a vocation. Individu- 
ality is thus checked, and the growth towards heroism brought to 
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a period. “Our is the age of the omnibus, of the third person 
plural, of Tammany Hall.” The heroic energy which came to 
light in the years of the war needs a new direction. He believes 
the main drift of things is right,—no thanks to us or our leaders 
either. ‘Pennsylvania coal mines and New York shipping and 
free labor, though not idealistic, gravitate in the ideal direction.” 
Our helm is given up to better guidance than our own; the course 
of events is quite too strong for any helmsman, and our little 
wherry is taken in tow by the ship of the great Admiral, which 
knows the way, and has the force to draw men and states and 
planets to their good.” Which optimistic view of things raises a 
great many more questions than it answers. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF WRITERS, by Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke, 
with letters of Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Douglas Jerrold 
and Charles Dickens, and a Preface by Mary Cowden Clarke. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1878. Pp. 347. 


This charming little book is full of pleasant memories of a 
union in literary work and domestic happiness, rarely paralleled in 
the annals of authorship. Mrs. Clarke’s part is far the best of it, 
but that is, perhaps, due to the womanly way in which she subor- 
dinates herself to her companions in life and in literature. The train- 
ing of the husband in his father’s school was not calculated to give 
him much graceful thought and ease of expression, and his long 
absence from England has lent new burthens to his style, until it 
becomes markedly heavy and awkward. The wife, on the other 
hand, grew up in the Novello household, in the midst of music and 
poetry, surrounded on all sides by gentle influences and tender, 
kindly sympathy of the circle of able men who shared its modest 
hospitality, and even now in her old age she seems to write with 
the simple ease of one whose mind and its expressions are in hap- 
py harmony. Charles Clarke’s great merit was to have had John 
Keats as a school-fellow, Leigh Hunt as an early friend, and 
through his father-in-law, Vincent Novello, admission to the com- 
panionship of Charles Lamb, Shelley and that ilk. His acquaint- 
ance with Coleridge was of the slightest, and yet it is made to eke 
out the contents of his share of the book, but Leigh Hunt was an 
intimate and frequent correspondent and his letters fill up many of 
its pages. The chapter on Keats, by the husband, is far less inter- 
esting than that of the wife on Charles Lamb, and her account of 
the campaign with Charles Dickens on his theatrical journeys is full 
of pleasant reminiscences. The kindly and grateful acknowledge- 
ment made by these veterans in Shakespeare studies, of the merit 
of the work done by the Furness’s, is sure to be appreciated in this, 
their native city. 
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MoperN FRENCHMEN.—Five Biographies. By Philip Gilbert Ha- 
merton. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1878. Pp. 422. 


Mr. Hamerton is the master of a charming fluency that some- 
times helps him over only a slight knowledge of his subject, and 
oftener still carries his reader on and on with a very small thread 
of thought through a great many well turned phrases. In this last 
book he likens biography to painting, and then modestly assigns 
to himself only the task of the picture-cleaner, brightening up old, 
familiar faces and introducing them to the public with only a little 
fresh color and new gilding. His subjects are Henry Regnault, 
whose life is charmingly told in a volume admirably made up of his 
own letters, with enough of biography to connect its links. Am- 
pére, the son, whose life and letters are known to every lover of 
modern French memoirs; Francois Rude, the sculptor, whose 
works were not great, whose life was uneventful, and whose want 
of education deprived him of the gift of expression as well as of any 
opportunity other than that of his clever statuary. Henry Perreyve 
is a capital type of the modern French churchman and orator, and 
perhaps is the key-note of the whole book,—a pretty evident ef- 
fort on Mr. Hamerton’s part to convince Englishmen of their own 
Protestant intolerance and of the greater breadth and catholicity of 
the Roman Catholic faith of France. The sketch of Victor Jacque- 
mont is far pleasanter and more wholesome reading, and all the 
more interesting, as the French do not shine greatly in the charac- 
ter of travellers,—although even that truism is fast losing its force. 
Mr. Hamerton has done his share of book-making fairly well, but 
it is doubtful whether it was worth doing, as all who care to follow 
out the subjects of his book no doubt can and would rather read 
the originals in French, whence he has drawn his material, and he 
fairly confesses the fact by acknowledging that translation would 
spoil some of their best passages. These he wisely puts, in the 
original, into foot notes, which are quite the best of his many 
pages. 


AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY; or the Natural History of the Birds of 
the United States. Illustrated with Plates engraved from Na- 
ture. By Alexander Wilson and Charles Lucien Bonaparte. 
Popular edition; three volumes in one. Pp. cliv: 214; 390; 
426; great 8vo., with twenty-eight pages of plates. Philadel- 
phia: Porter & Coates. 


There is no more wholesome pursuit than the study of natural 
history. It is good (as Charles Kingsley says), for logic, good for 
imagination, good for the formation of character, good for filling 
the heart with wholesome thoughts, that turn attention away from 
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partisanship and disputes to a calmer atmosphere. Our own country 
has been happy in that the study of this subject was very early 
taken up, and especially in this city and state. The name of Wil- 
liam Bartram is as well known in the annals of botanical science 
as that of Franklin in his own department, and it is far from stand- 
ing alone, for many were the quiet Quakerly spirits who united the 
study of God’s works with their following of the inner light. In 
ornithology, however, we owe most to a Scotchman and two 
Frenchmen. Alexander Wilson was from Ayrshire, a friend of 
Burns and a poet of that school. His settlement in 1802, near 
Gray’s Ferry on the Schuylkill brought him into contact with Mr. 
Bartram, who was himself a fair ornithologist, and thus led him to 
undertake engraving and describing the birds of the new world. 
To procure subscriptions, he travelled over the country from Bos- 
ton to Charleston, and across the mountains to Lexington, and 
wherever he went he carried the quick, sympathetic eye of the 
born naturalist, and of the poet who owned the Ayrshire plough- 
man as his master. Beginning with 1808, he published seven vol- 
umes of his illustrated Ornithology ; two more appeared in 1813 ; 
and a continuation of four volumes by Charles Lucien Bonaparte 
appeared in 1825-33. In point of splendor the work of Wilson 
and Bonaparte was surpassed by that of Audubon—a creole from 
Lousiana who settled in Pennsylvania. This appeared in ten folio 
volumes (London 1830-8), but its high price—a thousand dollars 
a copy—placed it beyond the reach of all but a few, at least until 
the cheaper edition of 1844 appeared. 


The work of Wilson and Bonaparte, thtrefore, holds an eminent 
place in the history of the science, while its literary merits are suf- 
ficiently marked to excite and hold the attention of the general 
reader. It has been an eminent means of fostering the love of nat- 
ural history in America, but, although the cheapest elaborate work, 
its cost has always been too considerable to put it within the reach 
of the public at large. Messrs. Porter & Coates have adopted the 
plan of putting the three volumes of their edition into one, and fur- 
furnishing this cheaper edition with uncolored plates. They are 
thus able to offer the whole work at the low price of ten dollars a 
copy. Besides all the text of Wilson, of his editor Ord, and of 
Bonaparte, the edition contains a “ Catalogue of North American 
Birds,” by Professor Spencer F. Baird of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 


We hope the new edition will meet with the success it deserves, 


and that many a young naturalist will get from some generous 
friend the opportunity of coloring its plates and studying its text. 
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Music IN THE House. By John Hullah, LL. D. Pp. vii, 79. 
Philadelphia, Porter & Coates. 


This volume of the “ Art at Home Series” is bya man to whom 
the world of music owes much. Dr. John Hullah is the most suc- 
cessful teacher of vocal music known to history since the days of 
of Jubal, before the flood. He has been the chief mover in that 
great revival of vocal music in England, through which the nation 
which passed for the least musical of peoples, has become as pas- 
sionately fond of song as it was three centuries ago. We need 
a Hullah in America, and until he comes, the circulation of this 
English Hullah’s books. They show him a man equally acquainted 
with the theory and the practice of his art, as equally at home in 
its wonderful history, and in its present environment. He avoids 
as far as possible the slang of the profession, speaking ordinary 
English on every subject. And he has literary force sufficient to 
commend the art to his readers. His three chief chapters, after 
the Introduction, discuss Unaccompanied Vocal Music, Instrumen- 
tal Music and Accompanied Music. Heurgesa large attention for 
the older masters of both the English and the Continental schools, 
and censures the critics for trying them by purely modern stand- 
ards, after a fashion which would be scouted in literary or artistic 
criticism. As to instruments, he does not dispute the predomi- 
nance of the piano, but insists that the “ grand ” is the only legit- 
imate form of the instrument. But he believes that a much simpler 
and cheaper instrument of this type, with the omission of the use- 
less notes, now represented at either extreme of the finger-board, 
would serve the purpose much better than the piano now in the 
market. He urges the more general cultivation of the violin 
and its congeners, while he has very little that is good to say of 
our reed organ, and its congeners the harmonium, the concertina, 
the accordion, etc. Of the American “organ” he says: “The 
roughness of quality, the inequality and intensity of their upper 
and lower notes, and the obtrusive force of their ‘ resultant sounds,’ 
disqualify them as instruments of harmony, and render their simul- 
taneous production of more than two—at the utmost three-— 
sounds insufferably wearisome.” He protests most forcibly against 
the current practice of singing so that no one can tell in what lan- 
guage the song or passage is written, much less what is its exact 
sense. But he lays the blame of this fashion upon the elevated 
pitch now exacted of singers, and the size of the concert-rooms. 
Music at home, he thinks, might be made intelligible to the un- 
learned. He glances at the store of music of various kinds which is 
accessible to the musician at home and gives advice to persons en- 
gaged in making selections. 
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Tue Stupio Arts.—By Elizabeth Winthrop Johnson. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1878. Pp. 161. 


This is the second of a series of Hand-books for students and 
general readers in Science, Literature, Art and History, now in 
course of publication. 

The well-known accuracy and soundness of taste of the publish- 
ers must be the best test for their choice of subjects, and the 
names of Russell Sturgis in Architecture, of Clarence King in Geol- 
ogy, of Francis Walker in Political Economy, are sufficient vouchers 
for the work they do. Zhe Studio Arts is a careful compilation, in 
as simple language as the subject will allow, of the best rules of 
art given by the best authorities. Taine, Charles Blanc, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, are good authorities to draw from for an intro- 
duction to the study of art, and their rules are carefully illustrated 
by references to the great examples of statuary and painting, with 
a full statement of their history, and of the museums and galleries 
where they are now tobe found. The analysis of the subject seems 
to be intelligently made, and the bibliography and biography that 
belong to the growing literature of the fine arts are both fair and 
full. An index of artists supplements the table of contents, and 
reference and cross-reference are thus made easy and accurate. 
There is a discrimination shown in the brief summary of the books 
upon art, and Hamerton is well defined as not showing much origi- 
nality, although he brings the originality of others within easy 
reach, while Ruskin is clearly liable to the charge of combining 
with an entire lack of system the most unbridled and bewildering 
freaks of fancy, and is entitled to the highest recognition for his 
wonderful descriptions of scenery. Among the omissions in the 
list of books, perhaps the most noticeable is that of Racinet’s Poly- 
chromatic Ornament, but then, of course, completeness is the last 
thing to be expected in a hand-book which undertakes to give, ina 
few pages, the last results of a literature which is growing so fast 
that even the daily and weekly journals find it hard to keep apace 
with its newest productions, and a monthly review can only follow 
in their wake. 


STUDIES IN THE CREATIVE WEEK.—By [Rev.] George Dana Board- 
man. Pp. 338. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Dr. Boardman is well-known as the most eloquent of the Bap- 
tist clergy of this city. We have not previously met with any- 
thing from his pen, except an isolated sermon or address, but the 
present volume fully sustains his reputation as an orator and a 
thinker. He has taken the opening verses of the book of Genesis 
as his theme, not in order to add one to the many “ reconciliations 
of science with religion,” but to unfold the truths which that record 
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contains, apart from all controversies about its antiquity or its ac- 
curacy. Over twenty years ago, Marcus Niebuhr pointed out the 
fact that Genesis contains the pure and uncontaminated Shemetic 
tradition of the world’s beginning,—a tradition radically different 
from that of the Hamites of Egypt, and differing, in its freedom from 
unworthy additions, from that preserved among the Assyrians, as 
reported by Greek writers. The discoveries of George Smith and 
others have added very little to our knowledge of Assyrian tradi- 
tion. Dr. Boardman approaches the record not in the literalistic 
spirit generally adopted by its impugners and its defenders alike. 
Like Herder, he feels that he is dealing with astory whose speech 
is that of a distant, simple and child-like age,—an age to which the 
sky was as real as the earth. And yet, behind this simplicity, he 
discerns a truthfulness to fact and reality, which the literalist of 
either class must fail to appreciate. On the other hand, he regards 
the story with the eye of a philosopher. Its language is that of 
appearances. But the real, which lies behind the seeming,—the 
noumenal behind the phenomenal—surely here, if anywhere in the 
study of nature, the attention is called to rat. So Augustine in- 
sisted in the fifth century ; so Tayler Lewis and Frederick Maurice 
have reminded us in our own. The purpose of creation is to mir- 
ror forth the realities of a more real world than ours. The two 
correspond, not by accident or adaptation, but by a creative pur- 
pose. 

We cannot follow our author through the successive chapters 
—the Genesis of Order, of Light, of the Sky, of the Land, of the 
Plants, of the Luminaries, of the Animals, of Man, of Eden, of 
Woman, and of the Sabbath. We may remark that, under the last 
of these heads, the author shows his freedom from literal severity 
in his wise discriminations as regards the observance of the Sab- 
bath. He does not insist that everybody is bound to keep it in 
the same way. What may be right for the poor, may be wrong 
for the rich. 


His last chapter on Palingenesis is a discussion of that renewal 
of physical nature, which seems to be especially foreshadowed in 
the Epistle to the Romans. It carries Dr. Boardman into a ground 
of speculation which has been often trodden, especially by German 
philosophers and theologians of the school of Franz Baader. Un- 
like them, Dr. Boardman looks for a huge elemental catastrophe, 
applying to it the language of the apocalypt’s speech, whose first 
application is certainly to the social and not the physical sphere. 
We are inclined to think him wrong as an interpreter on this 
point. 

The book shows, the fruits of wide reading, especially in the 
works of the best English poets. Dr. Boardman evidently sets as 
high an estimate upon them as does Henry Taylor, who says that 
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the chief depository of the social wisdom of our age is the writings 
of the poets. 


THE Waverty Dictionary: an Alphabetical Arrangement of all 
the Characters in Sir Walter Scott’s Waverly Novels, with a 
Descriptive Analysis ef each Character, and illustrative Selec- 
tions from the Text. By May Rogers. Pp. 357. Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs & Co. 

The author of this wofk seems to have taken as her model the 
Dickens Dictionary, but to have been obliged to execute her plan 
on a more modest scale,—not because Scott’s works are less wor- 
thy of such analysis, but because the furore of first popularity has 
in their case died away. Scott was held, in his time, a genius of the 
first order; but, as John Sterling had the audacity to predict in 
1820, in the Atheneum, the limits of his power have come to be 
seen. Many of the historical conclusions he set his heart upon, 
disseminating ,—as, for instance, his estimate of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, of the Covenanters and of Cromwell and the Puritans, have 
been as good as overthrown by closer historical study. His utter 
inability to do more than caricature some of the most exalted 
types of human character, has been brought into clear light by 
Carlyle, his dillettanteism has been rebuked even by Ruskin, who 
thinks him the greatest of modern English poets. His ro- 
manticism and Stuartism have ceased to be regarded as the ac- 
complishment of persons of good taste, and have come to be 
looked upon as a part of the stock in trade of a religious party, 
who reproduce his narrowness of judgment in more passionate nar- 
rowness, and who are ten times more in earnest than he. George 
Borrow’s onslaught on Scott, in the Rommany Rye was substantially 
justified ; he was the forerunner of the Oxford movement, and he 
has helped many a Protestant into the Roman Catholic Church. 

Our author seems to have done her work fairly well. She has 
sunk herself in her author, and reproduces exactly his estimate of 
persons and characters. But it does sound odd to find an intelli- 
gent person, in this part of the nineteenth century, even seeming to 
appropriate Scott’s opinions of Claverhouse and the like. The ne- 
cessary compression of details has, in most cases, been done with 
fair success, but it is nearly impossible to condense Scott, in some 
cases, without injury. The character of Davie Deans in the Heart 
of Midlothian is an instance of ‘this fallure. 

We believe the book will answer its purpose as a work of refer- 
ence for Scott’s admirers, and as a means of refreshing one’s 
memory in regard to any of his stories which have not been re- 
cently read. 
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Appleton’s New Handy Volume Series—Jet; Herr FACE or HER 
Fortune? By Mrs. Annie Edwards. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1878. 


The present taste of novel readers seems to be largely for 
French stories, or English stories of life in France. The French 
novelists are well-known to English readers, and, as another in- 
stance, five books of this series belong to one or the other of the 
above mentioned classes. This story turns on a very inferior 
character,—the Reverend Lawrence Biron,—a chargeless curate 
and fortune-hunter, who makes much giisery for Jet, whose face is 
her fortune, by mistaking her for her half-sister, the heiress. 

Such men as this are a terrible load for the English church to 
carry. Clergymen by profession, not vocation; never, like Mr. 
Stiggins, the bane of poor Mr. Weller, shocking by blatant vulga- 
rity, but gentlemen by culture and education, none the less living a 
lie. Thackeray’s contribution to this class, the Reverend Charles 
Honeyman, is too weak to have full appreciation of his wrong- 
doing, and in the end the gentle culture tells with him where 
Stiggins is irredeemable. Without comparing Lawrence Biron to 
either of these immortals, we must pronounce him a very well 
drawn clerical Bohemian, of that dangerous type which abounds in 
Continental cities, who leave their flocks to the care of the devil, 
whom Hugh Latimer called the busiest preacher in England. 


The Cob-web Series of Choice Fiction—Tue LittLeE Goop-For- 
Notuinc. (Le Petit Chose). From the French of Alphonse 
Daudet. By Mary Neal Sherwood, Boston: Estes & Lauriat, 
1878. 

The Little Good-for-Nothing, our affectionate appellation of a 
juvenile scapegrace, does not seem a correct rendering of Le Petit 
Chose, which is rather (a view the story certainly corroborates) a 
little no-account, or a little wool after a great cry. There are 
other instances in which the translation is open to criticism, for the 
literal reproduction of a French idiom, on p. 8, we hear of the dis- 
appearance of a manufacturer’s clients. On p. 177, “The Little 
Good-for-nothing was certainly a figure of fun,” on p. 261, “A 
lovely statuette of Columbine by herself moulded,” In favor of the 
story itself there is not half as much to be said as we could wish. 
Perhaps, being the simple narrative of adventures between the child- 
hood and youth of the hero there is not enough opportunity for 
Daudet’s character painting. Indeed there are only two worth 
mentioning. The hero, Daniel, a quite contemptible personage, 
eager to demand trials and very slow to endure them, far more 
concerned to make others think him what he is not, than to be 
what he would really wish, and his brother Jacques, a stupid but 
honest and affectionate martyr. That Daniel eventually falls from 
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his poetic and dramatic aspirations into so comfortable a berth as 
that of a partner and son-in-law of a porcelain seller, is due to the 
undeserved kindness of others, especially of Jacques, who is hastened 
into the grave by his efforts to repair the mistakes of this inflated 
dreamer. It may be said in favor of the tale that it is generally 
simple and unadorned, but this will not make up for the capital 
defect of choosing as a hero one whom the reader must infallibly 
despise. Even Thackeray, in Zhe History of Barry Lyndon, made 
this mistake, though the hero is saved from contempt by his vigor 
and wit. 





Roxy.—By Edward Eggleston. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1878. 


Schlegel’s view of the sacred trust committed to every educated 
man to guard his mother tongue and keep it pure, is impressed on 
one’s mind by such a book as this. As specimens of the language 
used we may cite such expressions as, “ The first swash of the op- 
position wave: a sermon like pine shavings in the mouth ;” and 
other vulgarities mistaken for vigorous English. “The muezzin 
call of the tavern bell to supper,” is only nonsense; but the beau- 
tiful young women who address a man as “ ole hoss,” we prefer to 
believe mythical. With the story fault need not be found, save in 
the warping of every natural trait in the other characters to develop 
the saintliness of Roxy, whose feet walk in very troubled places. 





Lessons IN Cookery. Hand-book of the National Training School 
for Cookery (South Kensington, London). To which is added: 
The Principles of Diet in Health and Disease. By Thomas K. 
Chambers, M.D. Edited by Eliza A. Youmans. Pp. xv., 382. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

ALL AROUND THE House; or, How to Make Homes Happy. By 
Mrs. H. W. Beecher, author of Monthly Talks. etc. Pp. 461. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


We are instructed to report that the first of these books, while 
an excellent introduction to the science of the subject, and fur- 
nished with useful explanations which are usually not given in 
cookery-books, is by no means all that an American housekeeper 
needs. It is prepared for the latitude and longitude of Greenwich, 
and therefore its assumptions as to the materials at the house- 
keeper’s hand, are not applicable to the latitude and longitude of 
Philadelphia. A great multitude of our fruits and vegetables are 
rarely or never seen in the British Islands, while others which are 
not liked here are deservedly favorites when grown under their 
milder and moister skies. For instance, no untravelled American 
has ever seen a genuinely ripe gooseberry. 

But it was not the author’s purpose to prepare a complete 
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cookery-book for either side of the Atlantic. He aims at a.gram- 
' mar, not a dictionary of his subject. And especially he desires to 
get rid of the vagueness of ordinary receipts, and to substitute 
exact weights and measurements for loose expressions of quantity. 
The book is, therefore, an excellent introduction to the science of 
the subject, and is as notable for its omissions as for anything else. 
For instance, certain culinary practices, such as frying meats, are 
never mentioned, because they are under the ban of physiological 
science. 

On the second work we are instructed to Say that almost any 
young housekeeper, who has not yet got so far as to be infallible 
on all questions—. ¢., under forty years of age—will find the work 
both instructive and amusing. It is not a receipt-book, although 
it contains nearly a hundred pages devoted to receipts for cooking 
and other housewifely processes. The greater part is made up of 
a series of very readable papers, most of them of general interest. 
Live questions are discussed, such as “ why is Monday recognized 
as washing-day ?”’; to which we would reply, “is it?” In many 
parts of the British Islands, they wash at the middle or towards the 
close of the week, and in our grandmother’s younger days they 
washed only once a month; while in Germany once in three 
months is still the custom. Mrs. Beecher has an eye to the 
graces as wellas the utilities. She suggests many inexpensive ways 
of making American interiors bright and attractive. But she es- 
pecially discusses the moral basis of housekeeping,—wise self- 
denial, mutual courtesy and confidence, contentment, conscientious- 
ness in system, cheerfulness in trouble, and the like. 
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